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FOREWORD 

"There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard 
for  ancestry,  which  nourishes  only  a  weak  pride;  as  there 
is  also  a  care  for  posterity,  which  only  disguises  an  habitual 
avarice,  or  hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  groveling 
vanity.  But  there  is  also  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect 
for  our  ancestors,  which  elevates  the  character  and 
improves  the  heart.  Next  to  the  sense  of  religious  duty 
and  moral  feeling,  I  hardly  know  what  should  bear  with 
stronger  obligation  on  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind 
than  a  consciousness  of  alliance  with  excellence  which  has 
departed;  and  a  consciousness,  too,  that  in  its  acts  and 
conduct,  and  even  in  its  sentiments,  it  may  be  actively 
operating  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  it.” 

From  a  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  first  settlement 
of  New  England,  delivered  by  Daniel  Webster,  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  December  22,  1820. 
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PREFACE 

Thinking  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  my  posterity, 
I  have  prepared  this  running  story,  as  it  were,  of  the 
FIELD -CAMP  families.  The  information  and  dates  set 
forth  are  from  research  and  from  stories  handed  down 
to  me  in  childhood  and  in  later  years  by  members  of 
the  family,  particularly  by  my  mother  and  father.  The 
dates  are  partly  from  gravestones  gathered  from  family 
burial  lots;  also,  on  Mother’s  side,  some  dates,  as  well  as 
biographical  data,  are  taken  from  applications  made  by 
members  of  her  family  to  The  Colonial  Dames  Society  of 
Georgia.  Further  information  has  been  obtained  from 
historical  books  on  New  England  and  Georgia. 

R.  H.  F. 
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Field  Coat  of  Arms 
(Ancient) 

ARMS:  Sable,  with  chevron  between  three  garbs,  argent. 


PART  I 


THE  FIELD  FAMILY 


My  father,  Richard  Harrison  Field,  for  whom  I  am 
named,  was  born  December  27,  1854,  on  a  plantation 
near  Canton,  Georgia.  Father’s  father  was  Elijah  Murphy 
Field,  who  had  a  twin  brother  named  Elias.  Grandfather 
Field  was  born  January  31,  1819,  at  Estatobe,  Pickens 
District,  South  Carolina.  Going  back  another  generation, 
our  Great-Grandfather,  Jeremiah  Field,  was  born  April 
20,  1768,  and  died  December  23,  1854,  and  our  Great- 
Grandmother,  Annie  Field,  was  born  April  3,  1779,  and 
died  September  9,  18  57.  The  story  goes  that  the  Field 
family  later  settled  on  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Canton, 
Georgia.  As  time  went  on,  trouble  developed  between 
the  twin  brothers  and  Elijah  moved  his  family  to  a  farm 
or  plantation  near  Cartersville.  Father’s  nickname  in 
early  youth  was  "Dick  Field  of  Pumpkin  Vine”,  so  named 
because  of  a  creek  by  that  name  which  ran  through  the 
plantation. 
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My  Grandmother  Field  was  Cornelia  Maxcy,  born 
November  22,  1830,  at  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Cornelia  Maxcy  Harrison,  a  member 
of  the  illustrious  Harrison  family  that  had  among  their 
ancestors,  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  ninth  President 
of  the  United  States,  whose  grandson,  Benjamin  Harri¬ 
son,  later  became  the  twenty-third  President  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Grandmother  Field’s  father  was  Dr.  Richard 
Harrison  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  A  bust  of  Dr. 
Harrison  stands  in  the  Capitol  of  Colombia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Grandmother  Field  died  March  11,  191 5,  at  Carters- 
ville,  Georgia,  where  she  is  buried.  Grandfather  Field 
died  October  9,  1864,  at  Bethany,  now  called  Wadley, 
Georgia,  where  he  is  now  buried.  Grandmother  Field 
was  visiting  her  sister,  Eliza  Earle,  at  "Earle’s  Furnace” 
in  Cass  County,  now  Bartow  County,  Georgia,  when  she 
met  and  married  our  Grandfather  Field  on  May  10,  1849. 
One  of  the  last  things  my  father  did  in  his  lifetime  was 
to  visit  his  father’s  grave  in  Bethany,  now  Wadley,  where 
he  restored  the  monument  which  had  fallen  over.  Our 
grandmother  had  this  monument  placed  upon  the  grave 
soon  after  Grandfather’s  death. 

My  father,  the  oldest  son  of  the  eight  children  of 
Elijah  and  Cornelia  Field,  died  June  20,  1927,  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  at  the  age  of  72.  Father  attended  Oxford 
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College  in  Albany,  Georgia,  which  later  became  Emory 
College,  or  Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  graduated  there.  We  located  in  the  old 
Oxford-Emory  records  the  name  "R.  Field,  Casswell, 
Georgia”.  This  was  unquestionably  Father  because  he 
was  always  known  as  Richard  or  Dick,  and  Casswell  was 
a  small  settlement  close  to  the  Plantation.  After  leaving 
college,  he  came  to  Kansas  City  in  1876  where  he  studied 
law  in  Judge  Clarence  Wofford’s  office.  After  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  law,  he  returned  to  Georgia  and 
married  my  mother,  Annie  Elizabeth  Camp,  on  March 
23,  1880,  in  the  old  and  beautiful  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Marietta,  Georgia.  (This  Church  was  dedicated  June 
10,  1854.)  They  returned  to  Kansas  City  and  established 
their  home  at  1106  Tracy  Avenue  where  all  of  us  chil¬ 
dren  were  born.  During  the  early  part  of  Father’s  legal 
career,  he  served  two  terms  as  Judge  of  Division  I  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  Father  met 
Mother  at  a  church  picnic  in  Marietta  and,  in  the  courting 
days  that  followed,  he  would  drive  a  beautiful  team  of 
spirited  black  horses  and  rig  at  least  once  a  week  between 
Cartersville  and  Marietta,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

The  next  son  of  Elijah  and  Cornelia  Field  was  Uncle 
Jere  (Jeremiah)  Elijah  Field,  born  January  14,  18  56,  near 
Cartersville,  and  died  June  28,  1916,  at  Cartersville.  Uncle 
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Jere  married  Mary  Hester  Hampton  of  Versailles,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  died  in  March,  1889,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  She  is  buried  at  Versailles.  Uncle  Jere  had  two 
children,  Wade  Hampton  and  Cornelia.  Hampton,  born 
July  31,  1878,  near  Cartersville,  died  there  December  11, 
1929;  Cornelia  Field  (now  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cope),  was  born 
February  16,  1882,  on  a  farm  near  Cartersville,  Georgia. 
Cornelia  now  lives  in  Cartersville  with  her  son,  Harris 
Cope,  Jr. 

The  third  son,  in  order,  of  Elijah  and  Cornelia  Field 
was  James  Madison  Field.  Uncle  Jim  was  born  October 
21,  1857,  on  the  Field  plantation  near  Canton,  Georgia, 
and  died  September  2,  1929,  at  Cartersville.  Uncle  Jim’s 
wife,  Lula  Shephard,  was  born  August  13,  1865,  and  died 
March  25,  1936,  at  Cartersville.  Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt 
Lula  had  four  children:  James  Madison  Field,  Jr.,  who 
died  October  20,  1950,  at  Cartersville,  Georgia;  Margaret 
Field  (now  Mrs.  J.  B.  White) ;  Caroline  Field  (now  Mrs. 
Herbert  Crane) ;  and  Alice  Field.  Margaret  and  Alice 
still  live  in  Cartersville. 

The  first  child,  a  daughter,  of  Elijah  and  Cornelia 
Maxcy  Field  was  Mariah  Field,  born  October  15,  1850, 
near  Canton,  Georgia.  She  married  James  Horace  Baker 
Conyers,  and  died  in  childbirth  September  16,  1869.  The 
child,  James  Horace  Baker  Conyers,  Jr.,  died  in  infancy. 
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The  second  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Cornelia  Maxcy 
Field,  named  Annie  Field,  was  born  April  21,  1852,  and 
died  in  infancy  on  July  5,  1853. 

Aunt  Eliza  Earle  Field,  third  daughter  of  Elijah  and 
Cornelia  Maxcy  Field,  was  born  at  the  home  place  in 
Cartersville  on  May  23,  1860.  She  married  James  Cun¬ 
ningham  Tumlin  on  February  27,  1879,  at  the  home  in 
Cartersville.  James  Cunningham  Tumlin  was  born  at 
Euharlee,  April  9,  1856,  near  Cartersville  on  a  large  plan¬ 
tation  owned  by  his  father.  Uncle  Jim  Tumlin  died 
April  2,  1895,  at  the  “Field  Plantation”  near  Cartersville. 
Aunt  Eliza  died  March  27,  1949,  at  her  home  in  Carters¬ 
ville.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Aunt  Eliza  was  a  widow 
fifty-four  years,  during  which  time  she  had  the  rearing 
of  her  children  and  the  care  of  the  whole  family  at  Car¬ 
tersville.  She  was  truly  a  noble  character.  She  and  my 
father  were  very  close  to  each  other.  The  children  of 
Eliza  Field  Tumlin  and  James  Tumlin  were:  Berenice 
Morrison  Tumlin,  born  October  22,  1881,  at  Cartersville, 
where  she  now  lives;  Jeremiah  Field  Tumlin  (Jere),  born 
May  23,  1882,  and  died  December  11,  1938;  Sara  Louise 
Tumlin,  born  February  9,  1887,  on  the  plantation  near 
Cartersville;  and  James  Clarence  Tumlin,  called  Jack, 
born  March  6,  1893,  near  Cartersville,  and  died  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1956,  at  Cartersville.  Sara  married  Clyde  Ray- 
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mond  Connor  on  October  12,  1910,  at  the  old  home  in 
Cartersville.  Clyde  Raymond  Connor  was  born  August 
4,  1884,  at  Macon,  Mississippi,  and  died  January  24,  1919, 
in  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi.  Berenice  and  Sara  still  live  in 
the  old  home  in  Cartersville.  Sara’s  son,  Clyde  Raymond 
Connor,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  on  De¬ 
cember  3,  1914,  and  lived  a  number  of  years  with  his  wife 
and  three  children  at  Rome,  Georgia,  but  they  now  make 
their  home  in  Cartersville. 

The  fourth  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Cornelia  Maxcy 
Field  was  Caroline  Sarah  Field,  born  June  8,  1862,  and 
died  July  24,  1889.  She  was  the  wife  of  J.  W.  L.  Brown. 
Aunt  Carrie  Brown’s  two  children  were  Hattie  Lu  Brown, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  James  Rice  Brown,  an  only  son, 
now  deceased. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Cornelia  Maxcy 
Field  was  Cornelia  Maxcy  Field,  born  February  28th, 
1865,  at  Wadley,  Georgia.  Aunt  Maxcy  married  Herbert 
Asbury  Camp,  who  was  born  June  10,  1859,  at  Winder, 
Georgia,  and  died  June  20,  1921,  in  Hattiesburg,  Missis¬ 
sippi  .  Aunt  Maxcy  died  June  23,  1956,  in  Hattiesburg. 
Sons  of  Aunt  Maxcy  and  Uncle  Herbert  are:  Herbert  A. 
Camp,  Jr.,  deceased;  Richard  Field  Camp  (named  for  my 
father) ;  Chauncey  Camp;  Pierpont  Camp;  and  Howard 
Camp.  Daughters  of  Aunt  Maxcy  and  Uncle  Herbert 
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Camp  are:  Alleen  Camp  Hathorn,  Hattiesburg,  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Anna  Maxcy  Camp  Stickney,  deceased;  and  Lidie- 
belle  Camp,  also  deceased. 

My  earliest  memories  were  of  happy  days  spent  on 
visits  to  Grandmother  Field’s  at  Cartersville.  I  believe 
the  family  still  owned  the  plantation  on  Pumpkin  Vine 
Creek,  for  I  remember  when  a  very  small  boy  of  driving 
out  there  by  carriage  with  Grandmother  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  However,  the  family  was  living  in 
the  present  home  in  Cartersville.  In  those  early  days  Aunt 
Eliza  and  her  family,  and  Uncle  Jere  ,with  Hampton  and 
Cornelia,  were  living  with  Grandmother.  Aunt  Eliza  was 
running  the  home.  I  never  knew  Uncle  Jere’s  wife.  Uncle 
Jere  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  children  and  he  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  our  visit  a  joyous  one.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  kind  and  twinkling  eyes  of  both  Uncle  Jim 
and  Uncle  Jere,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  their  love  and 
affection  for  their  mother.  Uncle  Jim  lived  down  the 
street  from  Grandmother’s  but  he  never  passed  her  house 
without  stopping  in  for  a  cheery  word,  and  that  was  his 
daily  habit.  I  always  slept  in  Uncle  Jere’s  room  on  our 
visits  there.  One  of  the  fascinating  things  about  his  room, 
which  was  on  the  first  floor,  was  that  the  Yankee  soldiers 
had  scratched  their  initials  on  the  window  panes  in  that 
room.  Uncle  Jere  and  son,  Hampton,  later  were  partners 
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in  a  large  cotton  buying  and  warehousing  business  in 
Cartersville.  They  also  maintained  a  stable  of  fine  stallions 
and  riding  horses.  It  was  one  of  my  greatest  joys  while 
visiting  at  Grandmother’s  to  ride  one  of  these  fine  horses. 
A  faithful  and  loyal  darkey,  "John”,  had  charge  of  these 
stables.  Another  darkey,  named  "John  Field”,  the  last 
of  the  family  slaves,  lived  for  many  years  near  them  and 
was  ever  faithful,  coming  by  to  see  how  all  were  and  still 
feeling  close  to  the  family. 

I  must  not  close  the  above  part  of  the  Field  genealogy 
without  first  recording,  in  story  form,  some  important 
incidents  surrounding  the  Harrison-Field  families: — 

Our  Great-Grandmother  Harrison’s  brother  was 
General  Waddy  Thompson  from  South  Carolina.  Gen¬ 
eral  Thompson  was  born  September  8,  1798,  in  Pickens- 
ville,  south  of  the  present  town  of  Easley,  South  Carolina, 
and  died  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  November  23,  1868.  Both 
of  his  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  moved  to  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  practiced  law  and  made  his  home.  Uncle  Waddy  was 
a  successful  lawyer,  congressman  and  statesman.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  tariffs  of  1824-28,  became  an  ardent 
Nullifier  and  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  forces 
organized  to  defend  his  state  against  Federal  interference, 
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an  office  he  held  until  1842.  He  retired  voluntarily 
from  Congress  in  1841.  Early  in  1842  he  was  named  by 
the  Whig  administration  as  Minister  to  Mexico,  a  mission 
he  filled  with  great  honor.  He  gained  the  love  and  respect 
of  the  Mexican  people  and  in  1844  returned  home,  an 
ardent  friend  of  Mexico.  In  1846  he  published  his  book 
entitled  “Recollections  of  Mexico”,  described  by  many  as 
“a  calm  and  judicious  volume  still  cited  by  historians”. 
In  this  book  he  said,  “Not  for  the  wealth  of  the  sea  would 
I  exchange  the  blue  blood  that  runs  in  my  veins”.  Return¬ 
ing  from  Mexico  he  resumed  his  legal  practice  in  Green¬ 
ville  and  accumulated  a  small  fortune  in  South  Carolina 
and  Florida  real  estate.  He  might  have  reentered  politics 
had  he  been  willing  to  trim  his  political  thinking  to  the 
popular  breeze;  this  he  was  too  honest  to  do.  He  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  war  with  Mexico  and  doubted  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  secession.  So  thinking,  he  retired  to  private  life. 
As  a  result  of  the  Civil  War,  he  lost  his  fortune.  In  1867 
he  moved  to  Madison,  Florida,  where  he  still  owned  a 
plantation.  His  death  followed  in  1868.  (The  informa¬ 
tion  on  General  Waddy  Thompson  was  taken  partly  from 
Vol.  18,  page  473,  Dictionary  of  American  Biographies.) 

General  Benjamin  Harrison  was  a  General  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  When  the  army  took 
over  Marietta,  General  Harrison  was  the  Union  General 
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who  selected  Great-Grandmother  Harrison’s  home  as  best 
suited  for  his  headquarters.  It  was  later  the  Old  Dick 
place.  General  Harrison  went  to  see  Grandmother  Harri¬ 
son,  my  Great-Grandmother,  and  told  her  she  would  have 
to  vacate,  but  she  told  him  that  she  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  she  did  not.  He  teased  her  for  a  while, 
then  put  out  his  hand  to  shake  hers  and  said,  "Cousin 
Maria,  we  are  kin”.  She  put  her  hands  behind  her  back 
and  refused  to  shake  his  hand,  saying,  "You  are  no  cousin 
of  mine”.  That  was  the  General  Harrison  who  was  after¬ 
wards  President  of  the  United  States,  as  was  his  grand¬ 
father,  William  Henry  Harrison,  before  him. 

The  following  story  happened  during  the  Civil  War 
occupation  of  the  Field  home  in  Cartersville.  The  Union 
forces  stayed  in  the  home  after  Grandmother  had  left  one 
of  the  slaves,  named  Anne,  as  cook  and  maid  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  house.  One  day  a  Yankee  soldier  came  in 
with  some  green  persimmons  and  told  Anne  that  he  wanted 
her  to  make  him  a  pie.  She  said,  "Boss,  you  can’t  eat  it”. 
He  cursed  her  and  said  he  still  wanted  it.  Grandmother 
had  told  Anne,  "You  know  I  always  told  you  to  do  what 
the  gentlemen  told  you  to  do”.  Anne  proceeded  to  make 
the  pie  but,  when  the  Yankee  officer  took  his  first  bite, 
he  swore  a  blue  streak  when  it  drew  his  mouth  up  in  a 
pucker. 
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Grandfather  Field  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  of  the  Confederate  Army.  When  he  heard 
of  the  approaching  Union  forces,  he  wrote  Grandmother 
to  come  on  down  to  Bethany  (now  Wadley),  Georgia, 
where  he  had  bought  a  small  home,  but,  soon  after  she  got 
there,  Grandfather  took  pneumonia  and  died  in  nine  days. 
Before  she  went  down  there,  she  instructed  Henry  Field, 
the  head  slave  man,  to  put  in  the  crops  just  as  if  she  were 
at  home  to  oversee  the  work.  When  Henry  heard  about 
Grandfather’s  death,  he  gathered  up  all  the  slaves  he  could 
load  into  a  number  of  two-horse  wagons  and  they  pulled 
out  for  Bethany.  When  Grandmother  saw  them  coming, 
she  was  frantic  because  there  was  no  place  for  them  to 
stay  for  even  one  night  without  some  kind  of  preparation. 
When  Henry  led  the  procession  up  to  the  house,  she  said, 
"My  God  A’mighty,  Henry,  why  did  you  come?”  Henry 
said,  "Well,  Miss  Corrie,  we  heered  that  old  Master  was 
dead  and  we  just  come  down  here  to  'pertect’  you  from 
those  narsty  Yankees”.  Grandmother  had  to  have  them 
make  brush  arbors  to  stay  in  the  first  night  and  the  next 
day  she  rented  stores  or  anything  she  found  available.  In 
all,  there  were  a  hundred  slaves  in  the  Field  family 
although  there  is  no  record  of  how  many  went  down  to 
Bethany.  Grandfather  Field  never  bought  or  sold  a  slave. 
They  inherited  the  first  ones,  who  multiplied  very  fast. 
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It  was  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  on  his  part  that  they 
were  finally  freed.  Grandfather  Field  always  said  it  wasn’t 
right  to  separate  families,  and  he  never  did. 

Aunt  Maxcy  was  born  February  28,  1865,  at 
Bethany  (now  Wadley),  Georgia,  just  three  months  after 
Grandfather’s  death.  Afterwards  Grandmother  returned 
to  the  Plantation  home  outside  of  Cartersville.  One  day 
after  returning,  Grandmother,  with  the  baby,  came  in 
from  the  Plantation  to  see  about  making  her  garden  at 
the  town  home,  still  occupied  by  the  Union  forces.  She 
asked  an  officer  if  she  could  put  the  baby  on  the  bed. 
He  assured  her  it  would  be  all  right,  so  she  did  and  left 
her  there,  but,  when  she  later  came  in  to  take  her  back  to 
the  plantation,  the  baby  was  not  there.  She  was  simply 
frantic  and  wrung  her  hands,  afraid  to  say  very  much. 
Looking  up  the  street,  she  spied  a  man  with  a  little  white 
bundle  in  his  arms.  She  met  him  and  said,  "Oh,  is  that 
my  baby?”  He  smiled  and  replied,  "She  was  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  baby  I  just  had  to  take  her  up  to  the  other  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  ones  up  there  to  see — and  you  see,  I  am 
a  good  nurse,  she’s  asleep”. 

About  the  only  member  of  the  Elias  Field  family 
that  I  ever  knew  was  cousin  Fredonia  Field,  whom  I 
remember  most  affectionately.  She  was  a  beautiful 
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woman.  Cousin  Fredonia  was  born  December  18,  1848, 
in  Canton,  Georgia,  and  died  June  5,  1943,  in  Kansas  City. 
Cousin  Fredonia  married  Captain  Ruben  Franklin  Mastin, 
who  was  born  December  28,  1837,  in  McMinn  County 
near  Athens,  Tennessee.  Captain  Mastin  served  4  years 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Confederacy.  He  enlisted  as 
Captain  and  later  was  promoted  to  Major.  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  Confederacy  he  and  his  comrades  acted  as 
guard  for  Jefferson  Davis.  He  was  on  President  Davis’ 
staff.  Cousin  Fredonia  and  Cousin  Rube  Mastin  settled 
on  a  large  1500  acre  bluegrass  farm — a  show  place,  just 
south  of  Kansas  City  and  near  what  is  now  Belton,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Cousin  Rube  engaged  successfully  in  the  cattle 
feeding  business  on  a  large  scale.  He  and  his  only  son, 
Herschel,  used  to  drive  herds  of  feeder  cattle  from  and 
to  the  stockyards  in  Kansas  City.  During  my  boyhood, 
my  father  and  I  spent  many  happy  visits  with  them. 
Theirs  was  a  true  Southern  hospitality — always  gracious 
and  always  making  you  feel  welcome.  Cousin  Rube  died 
December  24,  1908,  on  this  farm.  Herschel  was  born 
December  9,  1870,  on  the  same  farm,  and  died  there 
December  9,  1924.  Herschel  was  married  to  Lena  Kees, 
born  March  31,  1869,  and  still  living  in  Kansas  City. 

Before  leaving  Cousin  Fredonia  and  Cousin  Rube 
Mastin,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  small  story.  In  1904 
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Cousin  Rube  was  making  a  business  trip  to  Georgia  and 
my  family  persuaded  him  to  take  me  with  him.  He  was 
excellent  company,  a  jovial  person,  and  for  that  reason 
I  relished  the  idea  very  much.  I  was  fourteen  at  the  time. 
We  stopped  in  St.  Louis  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  there,  staying  at  the  Inside 
Inn,  a  very  comforable  spot  inside  the  Fair  grounds.  Then 
we  continued  on  by  train  to  Georgia  where  I  was  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Marietta  at  Tranquilla  with  the  grand¬ 
parents.  Father  had  given  me  spending  money  for  the 
trip  and  instructed  me  to  make  the  same  tips  en  route 
as  cousin  Rube  did.  He  was  most  generous  with  all  port¬ 
ers,  bell-boys  and  cab  drivers,  always  tipping  one  dollar 
to  everyone.  This  seemed  most  extravagant  to  me  but, 
following  Father’s  advice,  I  did  likewise,  arriving  in 
Georgia  penniless,  I  spent  the  winter  at  Tranquilla, 
attending  a  private  school  in  Marietta.  Incidentally,  it 
was  that  winter  that  my  nephew,  George  Henry  Keeler, 
was  born.  My  Aunt  Sallie  and  I  were  summoned  late 
that  eventful  night  and,  with  the  aid  of  old  Hansel  and 
the  family  carriage,  we  arrived  at  the  small  Keeler  cot¬ 
tage  on  Polk  Street.  I  was  deposited  in  the  living  room 
with  instructions  to  keep  the  fire  burning — doctors  and 
nurses  were  dashing  in  and  out  of  the  bedroom.  About 
3:00  a.m.,  January  27,  1905 — a  lusty  squeal  out  of  the 
bedroom — George  Henry  had  arrived. 
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In  concluding  the  story  of  the  Field  Family,  I  wish 
to  mention  a  few  interesting  items  on  the  Field  lineage 
in  America  and  in  England,  found  in  some  remarkable 
books  on  this  subject  in  our  Kansas  City  Public  Library. 

Great-Grandfather  Jeremiah  Field,  born  1768,  in 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  and  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  Field  Family  story,  was  the  fifth-generation  direct 
descendant  of  Henry  Field,  the  settler  and  founder  of  the 
Field  Family  in  Virginia.  Henry  Field,  born  1611  in 
England,  sailed  on  the  ship  Expectation  for  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  where  he  landed  on  November  20,  1635.  Three 
of  his  brothers  are  said  to  have  settled  in  New  England 
at  about  this  same  time.  Henry’s  great-grandson,  Henry 
Field,  Jr.,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  our  Jeremiah, 
represented  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  in  the  Convention 
of  Williamsburg  in  1774,  and  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
in  1775;  also  in  the  convention  of  1776,  which  declared 
American  independence  and  adopted  the  first  constitution 
of  Virginia.  (Field  Genealogy,  Vol.  I,  1901,  pages  1101, 
1103,  1121,  by  Frederick  Clifton  Pierce.) 

Henry  Field,  the  American  settler,  descended  from 
Roger  Field,  born  about  1240,  in  Sowersby,  England. 
Tradition  says  that  Roger’s  ancestor  was  Sir  Hubertus  De 
la  Feld,  the  head  of  the  family,  who  came  over  with 
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William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy,  and  settled  in 
Lancaster  and  Kent.  The  Field  name  can  be  traced  back 
another  century  or  earlier  as  an  hereditary  family  name 
— only  a  dozen  families  in  England  had  surnames  in  those 
days,  indicating  Norman  origin.  (Field  Genealogy  Vol. 
II,  pages  9,  66,  Pierce.) 

The  ancient  Field  coat  of  arms,  sable  with  chevron 
between  three  wheatsheaves  in  silver,  was  found  on  church 
monuments  of  knights  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  simplicity  of  this  coat-armor,  without  crest  or  motto, 
denotes  great  antiquity.  Since  early  days,  the  Field  Family 
has  been  an  illustrious  one  in  both  England  and  America. 
(Field  Genealogy,  Vol.  II,  page  14,  Pierce.) 
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Camp  Coat  of  Arms 

ARMS :  Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  griffins’  heads  erased  or. 

CREST :  A  griffin’s  head  erased,  ducally  gorged  and  holding  in 
the  mouth  a  branch  of  laurel,  all  proper. 

Motto:  “Virtus  Vera  Nobilitas” 

(‘‘Virtue  Is  True  Nobility”) 


PART  II 


THE  CAMP  FAMILY 


I  now  turn  to  the  story  of  my  mother’s  family. 
Mother’s  full  name  was  Annie  Elizabeth  Camp.  She  was 
born  May  24,  1857,  in  Roswell,  Georgia,  and  died  May 
31,  1926,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Before  launching 
into  the  line  of  descent  of  my  mother’s  family,  I  would 
like  to  give  a  biographical  description  of  her  background. 

Mother’s  mother,  Jane  Margaret  Atwood,  descended 
from  the  famous  McIntosh  family  which  landed  with 
General  Oglethorpe  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  in  1733. 
McIntosh  County,  of  which  Darien,  Georgia,  is  the 
County  Seat,  was  named  for  her  family.  The  story  goes 
that  General  Oglethorpe  gathered  his  people  largely  from 
political  prisoners  in  England,  but  that  he  also  brought 
along  about  twenty  families  from  Scotland.  Among 
these  Scottish  people  were  the  McIntoshs  and  the 
McKenzies. 
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Lachlan  McIntosh  was  one  of  two  officers  furnished 
by  Georgia  to  the  Continental  Army,  who  obtained  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General.  He  was  born  near  Raits,  in 
Badenoch,  Scotland,  March  17,  1725,  and,  when  only 
eleven  years  old,  accompanied  his  father,  John  More 
McIntosh,  to  Georgia.  While  still  a  lad,  he  was  enrolled 
by  General  Oglethorpe  as  a  cadet  in  his  regiment.  He 
was  educated  chiefly  by  his  mother,  with  a  military  train¬ 
ing  under  General  Oglethorpe.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  counting  room  of  Hon.  Henry  Laurens 
of  Charleston.  He  subsequently  returned  to  his  home 
near  New  Inverness,  where  he  married,  and  adopted  the 
calling  of  a  surveyor,  later  returning  to  America.  He 
was  made  Colonel  of  the  First  Georgia  Battalion,  formed 
in  January,  1776,  and  served  in  behalf  of  the  colonies 
until  independence  was  achieved.  As  the  result  of  a 
clash  of  jealous  ambitions,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Button 
Gwinnett,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  duel  resulted  in  the  latter’s  death  on 
May  19,  1777.  Following  this,  he  served  during  the  war 
in  the  Districts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  but  on  per¬ 
sonal  request  he  was  transferred  by  General  Washington 
to  Savannah,  where  he  served  gallantly  in  the  siege  of 
that  place.  He  died  in  1806.  (Memoirs  of  Georgia,  Vol. 
1,  1895,  page  252,  by  The  Southern  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion.) 
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After  considerable  research,  both  professional  and 
Otherwise,  I  have  been  unable  to  trace,  with  convincing 
accuracy,  the  famous  General  Lachlan  McIntosh,  described 
above,  to  Anne  Margaret  McIntosh,  our  great-grand¬ 
mother,  on  my  mother’s  side.  The  names  "Lachlan”, 
"John”,  and  "John  Lachlan”  are  legion  in  the  McIntosh 
clan.  I  feel  certain,  however,  that  the  General  is  either 
my  great-great-great  grandfather  or  my  great-great-great 
granduncle,  probably  the  latter. 

My  Grandmother  Camp’s  maiden  name  was  Jane 
Margaret  Atwood.  The  name  Atwood,  like  the  name, 
McIntosh,  was  that  of  a  distinguished  pioneer  family  of 
McIntosh  County,  Georgia.  The  Atwood  family  was  of 
aristocratic  lineage  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  was  a  pioneer  family  of  New  England.  The  name, 
Attwood,  appears  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  then 
in  Connecticut.  John  Attwood,  gentleman  from  London, 
brought  over  a  large  estate;  he  was  made  a  freeman  in 
1636,  and  was  Assistant  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1636, 
and  died  in  1644.  Tradition  says  that  Captain  Thomas 
Attwood  of  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  was  a  captain 
of  a  Company  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  some  note,  and  died  in  1682.  He  married  Abigail 
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and  had  four  children.  A  direct  descendant,  Henry  Skil- 
ton  Atwood,  (he  dropped  one  of  the  'Vs”)  was  born  in 
Watertown,  Connecticut,  and  came  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
when  a  lad  of  fourteen,  where  he  began  his  career  as  a 
clerk  in  the  establishment  of  an  uncle.  He  was  married 
in  1825  to  Miss  Anne  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Lachlan 
McIntosh,  a  descendant  of  the  clans  McCoy,  McKenzie 
and  McIntosh,  those  noble  bands  of  highlanders  who 
settled  that  part  of  Georgia  now  known  as  McIntosh 
County.  Henry  Skilton  Atwood  and  his  wife  passed 
their  married  life  at  Cedar  Point  Plantation.  Theirs  was 
a  large  family  of  children,  eight,  I  believe,  and  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Jane  Margaret,  was  one  of  them.  She  was  born 
December  13,  1827,  at  Cedar  Point  and  died  June  30, 
1911,  at  Tranquilla  in  Marietta,  Georgia.  The  genealogy 
books  are  full  of  further  detail  as  to  the  illustrious  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Atwood  families  but  I  have,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  memorandum,  tried  to  concentrate  on  the  direct 
lineage  of  our  family.  (Memoirs  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II, 
1895,  p.  479  by  The  Southern  Historical  Association.) 

Now,  for  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  background 
of  my  Grandfather  Camp,  who  came  to  Georgia  from 
New  England  as  a  young  man.  He  was  born  George  Hull 
Camp  in  Utica,  New  York,  on  December  4,  1816,  and 
died  August  26,  1907,  at  the  beautiful  home,  Tranquilla, 
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in  Marietta,  Georgia.  Nicholas  Camp,  his  English  ances¬ 
tor,  settled  here  in  1629.  Grandfather’s  family  was 
famous  in  the  battles  of  the  Colonial  Wars  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution.  Our  lineage  through  Grandfather  has 
been  traced  back  to  1618  in  England.  This  line  comes 
down  through  Captain  Jonathan  Hale  of  Connecticut,  the 
father  of  the  noted  patriot,  Nathan  Hale.  (This  line  has 
been  used  by  my  son  Delbert  and  me  to  qualify  in  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars;  my  State  Society  number  is  348 
and  the  General  Society  number  is  12437.  My  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  Missouri  State  Society  number  is  1916. 
Records  are  available  for  any  of  my  descendants.) 

Grandfather  Camp’s  grandfather  was  Talcott  Camp, 
who  was  born  March  14,  1762,  in  Durham,  Connecticut. 
His  education  at  Yale  in  New  Haven  was  interrupted 
by  the  War  of  The  Revolution,  in  which  he  served.  After¬ 
wards  he  settled  in  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  where,  on 
March  12,  178  5,  he  married  Anne  Hale  (called  "Nancy”), 
who  was  born  July  24,  1758.  As  mentioned  before,  she 
was  the  sister  of  Nathan  Hale  and  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Jonathan  Hale. 

Talcott  Camp  moved  later  from  Glastonbury 
to  Utica,  New  York,  and  was,  in  its  early  history,  the  first 
mayor  of  that  city.  He  commenced  business  life  there 
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as  a  publisher  and  editor.  After  moving  to  Sacket’s 
Harbor,  New  York,  he  established  "The  Gazette”  in  1815, 
which  he  edited  some  years.  Subsequently  he  became 
connected  with  the  Sacket’s  Harbor  Bank  as  President, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  removal  of  the  bank  to 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Talcott  Camp  died  September  3, 
1832;  his  wife,  August  31,  1806. 

George  Hull  Gamp’s  father  was  George  Camp,  born 
1790  in  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  and  died  December 
23,  1850,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Hitchcock,  born 
1792  and  died  November  14,  18  59.  They  were  married 
in  1814.  George  Camp  was  associated  with  his  father, 
Talcott  Camp,  in  the  publishing  business. 

George  Hull  Camp,  our  grandfather,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Utica,  New  York.  Because  of  delicate  health, 
he  went  south  to  Georgia  in  1842  and  settled  in  Roswell, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Barrington  King  in.  the 
Roswell  Manufacturing  Company.  I  am  certain  from 
all  my  reading  that  the  King  family,  the  Camp  family 
and  the  Roosevelt  family  were  friends  in  New  England 
before  coming  south  to  Georgia.  Grandfather  first  lived 
with  the  Barrington  Kings  at  Barrington  Hall.  In  fact, 
he  continued  to  live  with  them  after  his  marriage  and 
until  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  George  King  Camp.  He 
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was  first  employed  as  a  cotton  buyer  and  later,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  King,  he  was  made  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Roswell,  Georgia,  some  thirty  miles  north  of 
Atlanta  and  thirteen  miles  east  of  Marietta,  was,  in  the 
early  days,  a  popular  summer  colony  of  wealthy  families 
from  the  lowlands  of  south  Georgia.  It  was,  and  still  is, 
a  beautiful  mountain  spot  nestled  in  the  tall  pines.  Ros¬ 
well  was  founded  by  Mr.  Roswell  King,  the  father  of 
Barrington  King. 

Before  coming  to  Roswell,  the  King  family  lived 
at  the  large  and  famous  King  plantation  at  Sea  Island, 
Georgia,  a  beautiful  spot  just  off  the  coast  at  Brunswick. 
The  name  of  their  home  there  was  “The  Retreat”.  Ruins 
of  the  old  barns  and  slave  cabins,  built  mostly  of  “tabby”, 
are  still  standing  at  Sea  Island.  The  principal  cotton  barn, 
with  much  improvements,  is  now  the  beautiful  Club 
House  of  The  Sea  Island  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Tabby 
was  the  building  material  for  walls,  floor,  and  roofs  wide¬ 
ly  used  throughout  this  section  during  the  Military  Era 
and  the  Plantation  Era.  It  was  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  sand,  lime,  oyster  shell  and  water.  The  lime  used  in 
tabby  was  made  by  burning  oyster  shell  taken  from  Indian 
Shell  mounds  or  “Kitchen  Middens”,  the  trash  piles  of 
the  Indians.  Mr.  Roswell  King  was  instrumental  in 
developing  the  famous  Sea  Island  Long  Staple  cotton 
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(from  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  Cate’s  History  of  Coastlands 
of  Georgia.  Incidentally,  this  delightful  book  will  be 
found  in  my  library) . 

The  mill  at  Roswell  was  run  by  water  power  and  the 
ruins  of  the  old  mill  still  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River,  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Roswell. 
The  mill  was  one  of  the  principal  suppliers  of  grey  cloth 
for  the  Confederate  soldiers.  Grandfather  continued  to 
operate  this  mill  until  it  was  burned  by  General  Sherman 
before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Grandfather  sent  his 
family  to  Curtwright,  the  Atwood  family  plantation  near 
Greensboro,  Georgia,  as  the  northern  troops  were 
approaching.  He  stayed  at  Roswell,  turning  out  the  cloth 
for  the  southern  uniforms  to  the  very  last  minute.  He 
drove  across  the  old  wooden  covered  bridge  as  the  Yankees 
were  setting  fire  to  the  opposite  side. 

Sometime  after  Grandfather’s  marriage  to  Jane 
Atwood  in  1850,  he  built  or  bought  a  large  home  in  Ros¬ 
well,  which,  with  its  Cedar  spindle  fence  across  the  front, 
is  still  standing.  The  spindles  in  this  fence  were  hand 
carved  out  of  cedar  by  William  Henry  Jackson,  one  of 
the  slaves  brought  by  Grandmother  as  part  of  her  dowry. 
Henry  was  an  accomplished  cabinet  maker.  There  are 
a  number  of  pieces  of  furniture  at  TranquilJa,  in  Mari- 
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etta,  that  were  made  by  him.  His  wife,  Mum  Tyra, 
was  Grandmother’s  personal  maid.  Among  the  papers 
left  by  Grandfather  was  the  following  letter  written  by 
faithful  William  Henry,  who  had  been  left  behind  to 
look  after  the  house  in  Roswell  when  Grandfather  fled 
from  the  Union  soldiers: 

"I  taken  good  care  of  things,  I  buried 
picture  of  little  Masser  (son  George), 
won’t  let  the  Yankees  get  it — we  got  nice 
litter  of  pigs,  I  et  some  but  I’ll  get  more 
for  you  .  . 

Grandfather  no  doubt  joined  his  family  at  Curt- 
right  when  he  fled  from  Roswell  upon  arrival  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  troops.  Grandfather  never  engaged  in  business 
after  this  time,  but  he  apparently  had  acquired  a  nice 
fortune,  since  he  died  a  reasonably  wealthy  man.  Grand¬ 
father  bought  the  home  in  Marietta,  known  as  "Tran- 
quilla”,  sometime  between  1867  and  1870.  Tranquilla 
was  built  in  1849  or  a  little  earlier  by  Adjutant-General 
Andrew  Jackson  Hansel.  This  home  is  built  along  the 
lines  of  the  Greek  Revival  type  of  architecture,  of  hand¬ 
made  brick  and  tall  columns.  During  the  northern  occu¬ 
pation  of  Marietta,  Tranquilla  was  headquarters  for  a 
group  of  Federal  officers.  Mrs.  Hansel  had  refused  to 
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leave  the  place  and  refugee  as  many  of  her  friends  had 
done:  she  now  found  herself  virtually  a  prisoner  of  war, 
the  entire  house,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  room 
occupied  by  herself,  the  two  youngest  children  and  the 
negro  nurse,  being  over-run  by  northern  soldiers.  It  was 
after  the  northern  troops  had  left  and  she  was  beginning 
to  resume  a  more  normal  way  of  life,  that  she  had  an 
experience  which  tested  even  her  courage.  In  the  wake 
of  the  army,  there  appeared  one  of  those  bands  of 
maurauders.  They  came  into  the  front  yard  of  Tran- 
quilla,  up  to  the  steps,  flourishing  fire  brands  and  declar¬ 
ing  loudly  that  they  would  burn  the  house.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  of  course,  was  to  set  fire  to  a  portion,  loot  all  of  it 
and  leave  it  to  burn.  (Sarah  Gober  Temple  of  Marietta 
in  her  history  of  Cobb  County,  Georgia,  describes  this 
incident  as  follows:) 

"From  out  of  the  solid  double  front  doors  there 
stepped  a  small,  composed  figure,  which  advanced  across 
the  portico  and  stood  between  the  columns.  She  surveyed 
the  band  of  men  spread  out  before  her,  the  light  from 
their  torches  flickering  on  their  faces.  In  a  steady  hand, 
too  frail  apparently  to  control  the  kick  of  such  a  weapon, 
she  held  a  derringer.  *1  will  shoot  the  first  man  who 
advances  a  step’,  she  announced  in  calm  tones.  She  saved 
Tranquilla,  for  they  fled.  We  can  well  realize  that  it 
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Tranquilla 


was  not  only  the  derringer,  but  Mrs.  Hansel  as  well,  of 
whom  they  stood  in  awe”. 

While  Grandfather  was  born  in  the  North,  his 
sympathies  were  wholeheartedly  with  the  cause  of  the 
South.  I  am  told  that  Grandmother  Camp  (Jane 
Atwood)  before  her  marriage  spent  many  of  her  summers 
with  friends  or  family  in  Roswell.  They  were  part  of 
the  colony  from  south  Georgia.  She  was  a  close  friend 
of  Miss  Mittie  (Martha)  Bullock  and  they  were  class¬ 
mates  at  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  in  Staunton,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Miss  Bullock  married  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  New 
York  at  Bullock  Hall  in  Roswell  on  December  22,  1853, 
and  Sarah  Atwood,  my  grandmother’s  younger  sister,  was 
a  bridesmaid  at  their  wedding.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Martha  Bullock  had  four  children,  one  of  whom  was  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  (known  as  Teddy  Roosevelt),  later 
President  of  the  United  States.  Another  son,  Elliott,  by 
his  marriage  to  Anna  Hall,  was  the  father  of  Anna  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  who  married  her  fifth  cousin,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  who  was  also  President. 

Although  Henry  Skilton  Atwood  was,  with  Roswell 
King,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roswell  Mills,  he  never 
lived  in  Roswell  but  his  young  daughters,  Jane,  Ruth  and 
Sarah,  as  mentioned  above,  spent  several  summers  there 
— as  members  of  the  summer  colony  of  visitors  from 
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the  low  country.  It  was  during  these  summer  visits  that 
Jane  Atwood  met  George  Hull  Camp,  my  grandfather, 
whom  she  married  April  19,  1850,  at  Darien,  Georgia. 
The  story  goes  that  Grandmother  wore  her  wedding  dress 
to  the  wedding  of  Mittie  Bullock  to  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Sr.  and  was  chosen  by  Mittie’s  brother,  Captain  Bullock, 
to  lead  the  "Minuet” — it  was  a  damp  night  and  Grand¬ 
mother  had  worn  little  black  rubbers  to  protect  her  danc¬ 
ing  shoes  and,  to  her  dismay,  when  she  lifted  her  long 
dress  to  take  the  first  dance  steps,  she  saw  that  she  still 
wore  her  rubbers.  Many  years  later  when  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt,  President  Elect,  was  visiting  Roswell,  he  remembered 
this  incident,  and  sent  word  he  wanted  to  meet  the  little 
lady  who  had  led  off  the  dance  "still  wearing  her  little 
rubbers”.  Grandmother  Camp  was  not  well  enough  to 
accept  the  invitation,  so  Aunt  Sallie  represented  her  and 
visited  with  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

As  stated  before  in  this  memorandum,  Grandmother 
and  Grandfather  Camp  were  married  April  19,  1850,  at 
the  Atwood  home  in  Darien,  Georgia.  They  returned 
to  Roswell  where  they  established  their  home,  living  for 
a  time  with  Barrington  King  and  family  at  Barrington 
Hall.  Grandfather  had  lived  with  the  Kings  before  he 
was  married.  They  had  six  children — three  boys  and 
three  girls. 
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Their  first  child  was  George  King  Camp,  born  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1851,  at  the  Atwood  home  in  Darien.  I  am  told 
that  it  was  often  the  practice  in  those  days  for  girls  to 
return  to  their  family  homes  for  the  birth  of  their  first 
child.  George  King  Camp  was  educated  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  Lexington,  and  after  graduating 
there,  he  went  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  graduated 
in  Law  from  the  University  there.  George  Camp  was  not  a 
business  success,  and  my  memory  is  that  he  had  an  early 
and  unsuccessful  marriage  without  offspring;  that  he 
developed  tuberculosis  in  middle  life  and  that  he  spent  his 
remaining  years  as  a  patient  in  the  home  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Camp,  at  Springfield,  Missouri.  George 
King  Camp  died  May  19,  1899,  and  is  buried  in  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

Their  next  son  was  Walter  Atwood  Camp,  born 
October  4,  1856,  at  Roswell,  Georgia,  and  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1920,  in  Springfield  where  he  is  buried. 

Uncle  Walter  was  educated  at  Washington-Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Virginia,  with  medical  education  in  New  York 
and  Atlanta,  then  he  spent  several  years  in  France  and 
Germany  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery,  and,  after  concluding  his  full  course,  he  adopted 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialty.  He  settled  in 
Springfield,  Missouri,  becoming  eminently  successful  and 
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widely  known  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Uncle 
Walter  was  a  jovial  person,  a  lover  of  children,  and  a  won¬ 
derful  family  man.  He  loved  to  hunt  and  fish,  and,  as 
I  well  remember,  during  my  childhood  he  was  always 
sending  my  mother  wild  game  such  as  turkey  and  grouse 
that  he  would  kill  on  his  hunts  down  in  the  Ozark 
mountains  of  South  Missouri.  His  wife,  Aunt  Pauline 
Bishop,  was  bom  June  18,  1864,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  died  in  December,  1939,  at  Springfield,  where  she  is 
also  buried.  Aunt  Pauline  was  talented,  witty,  and  highly 
entertaining  but  completely  impractical.  To  use  a  phrase 
of  today,  Aunt  Pauline  was  a  "character”.  She  was  for¬ 
ever  writing  poems  and  was  an  artist  of  some  note.  She 
amused  herself  by  painting  large  murals  on  the  walls  of 
her  home,  among  them  an  elaborate  jungle  scene  in  the 
hallway.  Uncle  Walter  would  have  to  order  the  meals, 
but  Aunt  Pauline  supplied  sparkling  entertainment  in  the 
home — she  was  hilarious.  I  remember  well  the  many 
Thanksgiving  dinners  we  spent  in  Springfield  with  them. 
The  large  dining  room  table  would  be  loaded  with  every¬ 
thing  in  season,  including  game  that  Uncle  Walter  had 
brought  home.  There  would  be  a  side  table  equally  fes¬ 
tive  for  us  children.  Uncle  Walter  would  always  serve 
us  first  and  he  always  kept  an  eye  on  us  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  jumping  up  to  see  that  we  were  supplied  with 
everything  we  wanted.  He  was  truly  a  lovable  and  grand 
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person.  They  had  three  children  —  Dorothy  Camp, 
George  Hull  Camp  II,  and  Francis  Bacon  Camp. 

Dorothy  Camp  was  born  December  23,  1890,  and 
died  July  25,  1946.  Dorothy  married  Louis  N.  Spalding 
and  they  had  one  child,  Jean  Camp  Spalding,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1915,  who  later  married  Eugene  Horner — they 
now  have  ten  children.  The  Horners  continue  to  live 
in  the  old  Camp  home  on  Walnut  Street,  in  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

George  Hull  Camp  II  was  born  October  4,  1893, 
and  died  in  Springfield  in  1947.  His  education  at  West¬ 
minister  College,  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  was  followed  by 
medical  training  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  George 
specialized  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  the  same  as  his 
father.  George  Camp  was  married  twice,  the  first  time 
to  Jule  Dubrouillet  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri — they  had  one 
child,  Betty  Frances  Camp,  born  in  1919  and  still  living, 
in  St.  Louis,  I  believe.  Jule  D.  Camp  and  George  Camp 
were  divorced.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  George  mar¬ 
ried  Olive  Graham  Mallette,  and  they  continued  to  live 
together  in  Springfield  until  George  died  on  January  29, 
1947. 

Francis  Bacon  Camp  was  born  December  31,  1896, 
at  Springfield,  Missouri.  Francis  also  followed  his  father’s 
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steps  into  the  medical  profession.  He  studied  in  several 
medical  schools,  including  Emory  University  in  Atlanta. 
After  graduating,  he  established  himself  in  General  In¬ 
ternal  practice  of  medicine  in  Springfield.  Francis  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Alice  Peak  on  December  29,  1920,  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.  Francis  Camp,  while  enjoying  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  died  August  11,  1942,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-six.  His  widow,  Mary  Camp,  continues  to  live  in 
Springfield.  Frances  and  Mary  had  two  children,  Sarah 
Alice  Camp,  born  March  5,  1925,  and  Walter  Atwood 
Camp  II,  born  May  25,  1932.  Both  children  were  born 
in  Springfield.  Sarah  Alice  was  married  December  12, 
1944,  to  George  Ira  Perryman  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
They  have  three  small  daughters,  two  adopted  and  one 
of  their  own.  Francis’  son,  Walter,  continues  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  His  training  was  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
and  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  Walter  is  now  Head 
Resident  of  New  York  Hospital  (Cornell  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter)  ,  Chief  Resident  of  Neurology  there.  Walter  married 
Patricia  Gail  Thompson  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  on  June 
13,  1954.  They  have  one  daughter  named  Cynthia. 

The  next  son  of  my  Grandmother  and  Grandfather 
Camp  was  William  Henry  Camp,  born  May  12,  1858, 
at  Roswell,  Georgia,  and  died  December  14,  1867,  at 
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Greensboro,  Georgia.  The  story  goes  that  "little  Willie” 
lost  his  life  in  a  boating  accident  near  Greensboro.  A  serv¬ 
ant  was  rowing  Willie  across  a  stream  when  a  pet  dog 
jumped  out  of  the  boat,  pulling  little  Willie  with  him. 
The  servant  could  not  swim,  and  little  Willie  drowned. 
He  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Greensboro  between  the 
King  lot  and  the  Willis  lot.  Apparently,  the  family  was 
still  living  in  south  Georgia,  after  refugeeing  there  from 
Roswell  to  escape  the  advance  of  General  Sherman.  As 
a  result  of  this  tragedy,  there  was  always  a  great  fear  of 
water  in  our  family. 

In  point  of  sequence,  the  story  of  my  mother,  Annie 
Elizabeth  Camp,  the  oldest  of  the  three  daughters,  should 
properly  follow  here,  but  I  wish  to  close  my  story  with 
her.  Hence,  I  now  mention  my  oldest  aunt,  Sarah  Atwood 
Camp-Keeler,  born  January  2,  1861,  in  Greensboro, 
Georgia.  Aunt  Sallie,  as  we  called  her,  remained  at  home 
with  her  parents  until  late  in  life.  She  was  a  happy, 
jovial  person  and  took  a  great  delight  in  the  grandchildren. 
She  was  never  too  busy  to  play  with  us.  She  really  ran 
Tranquilla  when  Grandmother  became  frail.  Sallie  and 
her  younger  sister,  Harriette,  did  a  lot  of  traveling,  both 
abroad  and  in  this  country.  Sallie  loved  to  work  in  the 
yard  and  in  her  rose  garden.  She  inherited  Tranquilla 
from  her  mother.  After  the  death  of  Grandmother  Camp, 
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Sallie  married  George  H.  Keeler  on  April  30th,  1918.  Mr. 
Keeler  was  the  father  of  Oscar  Keeler,  who  was  the  hus¬ 
band  of  my  oldest  sister,  Annie  Maxcy.  Sallie  was  married 
at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  T.  Brantley,  in  Black- 
shear,  Georgia.  She  died  September  8,  1949,  in  Waycross, 
Georgia,  and  is  buried  in  the  Episcopal  cemetery  in 
Marietta. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Grandmother  and  Grand¬ 
father  Camp  was  Harriotte  Hale  Camp -Brantley,  born  in 
Greensboro,  Georgia,  on  November  12,  1863.  Aunt 
Hattie,  as  we  called  her,  was  the  epitome  of  kindness  and 
possessed  a  real  southern  charm — her  character  showed  in 
her  face — she  was  beautiful.  She  was  always  a  favorite 
with  the  grandchildren.  She,  also,  did  not  marry  until 
late  in  life.  John  T.  Brantley  was  an  ardent  suitor  of 
hers  for  many  years  before  their  marriage  at  Tranquilla, 
in  Marietta,  on  July  15,  1903.  Uncle  John  was  a  great 
lover  of  horses  in  his  early  days — one  of  my  earliest  child¬ 
hood  memories  concerning  Tranquilla  was  of  his  driving 
up  with  a  spirited  pair  of  black  horses,  usually  tandem 
style  and  attached  to  a  four  wheeled  rig — in  those  days 
I  believe  it  was  called  a  "trap”.  Mr.  Brantley  was  origi¬ 
nally  from  Marietta,  but  at  the  time  of  their  marriage 
he  had  joined  his  brothers  in  a  large  industrial  development 
at  Blackshear,  in  south  Georgia,  where  they  established 
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their  home  after  marriage.  Brantley  County  in  South 
Georgia  is  named  for  his  family.  Aunt  Hattie  and  Uncle 
John  spent  their  summers  away  from  Blackshear  because 
of  the  extreme  heat.  Their  favorite  summer  spots  were 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Aunt  Hattie  died  September 
13,  195  5,  in  Blackshear;  Uncle  John  also  died  in  Black- 
shear  in  September,  1932.  Both  of  them  are  buried  in 
Blackshear,  Georgia.  After  Uncle  John’s  death,  Aunt 
Hattie  ruled  as  a  queen  in  Blackshear.  All  of  the  towns¬ 
people  were  devoted  to  her.  She  paid  the  entire  salary  for 
many  years  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  there. 
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PART  III 


THE  FIELD-CAMP  FAMILY 

I  now  come  to  the  story  of  my  mother,  and  our 
family.  As  mentioned  before,  Mother’s  full  name  was 
Annie  Elizabeth  Camp,  born  May  24,  1857,  in  Roswell, 
Georgia,  and  died  May  31,  1926,  in  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Mother,  as  well  as  her  two  younger  sisters,  Sarah 
and  Hattie,  attended  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  in  Staunton, 
Virginia,  as  did  their  mother  before  them.  As  stated 
before  in  this  paper,  my  mother  and  father  were  married 
March  23,  1880,  in  Marietta,  Georgia,  and  promptly 
returned  to  Kansas  City  where  Father  had  already  estab¬ 
lished  his  home  and  his  law  business.  They  first  lived 
in  a  boarding  house  somewhere  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  river.  Shortly  after  this,  Father  bought  the  property 
at  1106  Tracy,  which  at  that  time  was  out  in  the  country. 
Mother  and  Father  used  to  ride  horseback  in  those  early 
days,  and  they  used  to  tell  me  of  their  many  rides  out  to 
the  Tracy  Avenue  property  while  their  home  was  being 
built.  Those  were  truly  pioneer  days  in  Kansas  City. 
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Annie  Elizabeth  Camp 
Mrs.  Richard  Harrison  Field 
1857  -  1926 


The  first  child  born  to  my  parents  was  Jane  Atwood 
Field,  born  in  Georgia,  probably  at  Marietta — the  home 
place  of  her  mother  and  father.  This  child  died  June 
20,  1881,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at  the  age  of  four 
months.  Information  about  this  infant  is  very  sketchy 
but  we  do  know  that  she  died  of  Cholera  Infantum  and 
that  Dr.  T.  B.  Lester  was  the  physician. 

The  next  child  of  my  mother  and  father  was  Annie 
Maxcy  Field,  born  March  21,  1882,  at  Kansas  City.  Annie 
Maxcy  received  her  education  partly  in  the  public  schools 
of  Kansas  City  and  partly  by  private  tutelage  in  Marietta, 
Georgia.  She  married  Oscar  Bane  Keeler  of  Marietta,  on 
April  6,  1904,  in  an  evening  ceremony  at  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Kansas  City.  They  made  their 
home  in  Marietta  until  1910  when  Oscar  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  they  moved  to  Kansas  City. 

Oscar  was  an  authority  on  sports,  particularly  golf 
and  boxing,  and  was  a  gifted  writer  in  a  variety  of  fields 
ranging  from  the  arts  to  crime.  C.  E.  McBride,  for  40- 
odd  years  a  sports  editor  of  the  straightlaced  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  briefly  a  contemporary  of  Oscar  on  the  paper, 
said: 

"Keeler  was  the  most  versatile  reporter  the  Star  ever 
had.  No  matter  what  the  story — murder,  sports,  opera 
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or  a  presidential  visit — whatever  was  the  Star’s  biggest 
story  for  that  day,  it  was  Keeler  who  got  the  call  because 
he  was  considered  the  ace  and  all-around  artist  of  the 
staff”. 

Annie  Maxcy  and  Oscar  moved  back  to  Georgia  in 
1913  when  Oscar  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian.  In  1920,  Oscar  finally  gave  in  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  the  rival  Atlanta  Journal;  he  joined  the  Journal 
staff  and  never  left  that  paper  until  his  retirement  in 
September  of  1950. 

Oscar  was  widely  known  in  the  sports  and  news¬ 
paper  world  as  the  Boswell  of  the  famous  Bobby  Jones 
who  accomplished  the  greatest  feat  so  far  in  golf  history 
by  winning  the  British  Open,  the  British  Amateur,  the 
U.S.  Open  and  the  U.S.  Amateur  titles  in  one  year, 
1930.  He  traveled  150,000  miles  with  Jones,  and  saw 
him  win  every  one  of  his  major  championships. 

Oscar  died  in  Atlanta  on  October  15,  1950,  at  the 
age  of  68.  My  sister  Annie  Maxcy  is  presently  living  at 
Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

Two  children  were  born  to  Annie  Maxcy  and  Oscar 
Keeler.  George  Henry  was  born  January  27,  1905,  at 
Marietta,  Georgia.  George  attended  grammar  schools  in 
Kansas  City  and  Marietta,  and  high  school  in  Denver  and 
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Atlanta.  He  married  Madeline  Brown  of  Atlanta  on  July 
4,  1925,  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The  following  June 
George  was  graduated  from  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
in  Atlanta,  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  electrical 
engineering.  The  next  two  years  he  worked  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

George  and  Madeline  returned  to  Georgia  in  1928, 
where  George  worked  in  various  capacities  for  the  Georgia 
Power  Company  in  Atlanta,  Rome,  Augusta  and  Athens. 
He  later  followed  his  father  in  the  newspaper  game,  but 
with  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

George  retired  from  the  newspaper  in  1957,  and 
is  now  devoting  full  time  to  developing  real  estate  com¬ 
prising  the  western  part  of  the  Tranquilla  property  he 
inherited  from  our  Aunt  Sallie.  George  and  Madeline 
live  in  the  old  home. 

The  other  child  of  Annie  Maxcy  and  Oscar  was 
their  daughter,  Annie  Elizabeth  Keeler,  named  for  her 
Grandmother  Field.  Elizabeth,  called  Tippy,  was  born 
October  23,  1907,  in  Marietta.  She  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  Marietta  and  later  graduated 
from  Oglethorpe  University  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Eliza¬ 
beth  married  Cecil  Edward  Cook  on  August  27,  1930, 
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in  a  beautiful  garden  wedding  at  Tranquilla.  She  and 
Cecil  met  while  students  at  Antioch  College  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  They  have  four  children:  Cecil  E.  Cook, 
Jr.,  born  August  5,  1937;  Sarah  Harriotte  Cook,  born 
February  4,  1940;  Martha  Anne  Elizabeth  Cook,  born 
June  28,  1943 — all  three  born  in  Marietta,  Georgia;  the 
youngest  child  is  Harriotte  Hale  Cook,  born  September 
5,  1946,  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  On  July  16,  1960,  Cecil, 
Jr.,  married  Linda  Beth  Herman  of  Garden  City,  New 
York,  and  they  have  a  son  Cecil,  III.  On  December  30, 
1960,  Sarah  married  Adam  Jacob  Fischer  of  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.  The  Cooks  live  in  Valdosta,  Georgia, 
where  Cecil  has  a  large  and  successful  tax  consultant  busi¬ 
ness.  Between  the  years  1926  and  1927,  and  between 
college  and  marriage,  Elizabeth  spent  a  year  in  study  on 
the  "Around  the  World  Floating  University”.  Incident¬ 
ally,  much  of  my  genealogical  information  about  the 
Camp  family  has  been  taken  from  the  Colonial  Dames 
Application  papers  prepared  for  Annie  Elizabeth  Keeler 
(No.  913  of  The  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  at  Savannah) . 

I  now  come  back  to  the  other  children  of  my  mother 
and  father.  Edna  Camp  Field  was  born  September  9, 
1884,  in  Kansas  City.  Edna  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City  and  finished  at  Agnes  Scott  College 
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in  Decatur,  Georgia.  Edna  married  Woodford  County 
Taylor  of  Kansas  City,  on  April  18,  1908.  She  died 
November  1,  1943,  in  Kansas  City.  Her  husband,  Wood¬ 
ford,  was  born  October  3,  1883,  and  died  August  16, 
1948,  in  Kansas  City.  My  sister  Edna  was  truly  a  won¬ 
derful  character.  Her  devotion  to  church  and  family 
was  beyond  description.  Friends  used  to  say  that  Edna 
"was  an  angel  on  earth”.  There  were  two  children  born 
to  Edna  and  Woodford — Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and 
Martha  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Woodford  was  born  December 
11,  1910,  in  Kansas  City.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Columbia.  Martha  was  also  born  in  Kansas  City,  on 
November  18,  1912,  and  after  public  school  education  in 
Kansas  City,  she  attended  Stephens  College  in  Columbia. 
Both  of  these  children  still  live  in  Kansas  City.  Woodford, 
Jr.,  first  married  Bernice  Josephine  Fitzwater  on  April  27, 
193  5 — they  were  divorced  later.  They  had  one  child 
named  Ann,  born  March  10,  1936,  at  Kansas  City,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1957.  She 
then  moved  to  San  Francisco  to  accept  a  position  as  kin¬ 
dergarten  teacher.  On  December  17,  1960,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Ann  Taylor  married  John  Russell  Hawkinson 
of  Kansas  City,  a  student  at  Stanford  University. 
Woodford,  Jr.,  married  Marjorie  Bevin  Eaton  on 
June  15,  1946.  Woodford,  Sr.,  several  years  after 
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Edna’s  death,  married  Josephine  Bond  Lamb,  who  survives 
him  and  now  makes  her  home  in  Kansas  City  with  my 
niece,  Martha  Taylor. 

The  next  daughter  of  my  mother  and  father  was 
Cornelia  Van  SanVoord  Field,  born  September  27,  IB 87, 
in  Kansas  City.  Cornelia  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City  and,  upon  graduation,  attended 
Agnes  Scott  College  in  Decatur,  Georgia,  for  one  year; 
after  that  Cornelia  went  for  one  year  to  Fairmont  Semin¬ 
ary  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  finishing  school  for  girls. 
Cornelia  married  Kent  Kane  Cross  at  the  Capitol  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church,  June  23,  1923,  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
At  that  time  Cornelia  and  my  mother  were  living  there. 
Cornelia  died  March  3,  1930,  in  Denver.  She  died  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-three  of  pneumonia  before  the 
advent  of  the  miracle  drugs.  There  were  two  children 
born  to  Cornelia  and  Kent — Harriette  Jane  Cross  and 
Arthur  Kent  Cross.  Harriette  was  born  October  24, 
1924,  and  Arthur  on  September  4,  1928,  both  at  Denver, 
Colorado.  Harriette  married  Noble  Leo  Morton  of  Den¬ 
ver  on  September  16,  1943.  She  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Denver,  also  attended  Colorado  Women’s 
College  there.  Harriette  and  Noble,  now  Major  Morton 
of  the  Air  Corps,  with  their  large  family  of  ten  children, 
live  presently  in  Denver. 
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Arthur  also  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Denver,  and,  upon  graduation  in  1946,  he  entered  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Upon  completion  of  this  service,  he  entered 
Wheaton  College  in  Illinois,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  a  B.A.  degree.  Arthur  later  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  then  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Southern  California.  He  is  presently 
working  for  his  Ph.D.  in  Physics  at  that  University,  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  lives.  Dr.  Kent  Cross  continues 
to  live  in  Denver. 

Before  closing  my  story  on  Cornelia,  I  want  to  give 
you  a  childhood  tale,  which  I  have  always  thought  was 
worthy  of  print.  Cornelia  was  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
Our  father  had  never  taken  any  part  in  the  disciplining 
of  the  children.  But  on  the  occasion  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about,  Cornelia  had  been  particularly  impudent,  to 
such  an  extent  that  Father  thought  it  could  not  go 
unnoticed.  So  he  prepared  to  administer  some  form  of 
corporal  punishment — I  suppose  he  produced  a  whip  or 
something.  As  Cornelia  watched  these  preparations,  she 
suddenly  turned  on  Father  and  shook  her  finger  in  his 
face  and  said,  "Don’t  you  dare  touch  me — you  are  only 
related  to  us  by  marriage  anyway”.  I  never  heard  what 
followed,  but  I  do  know  that  Father  was  so  amused  that 
the  punishment  was  forgotten. 
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I  now  come  to  our  sister  Kathryn  Hitchcock  Field, 
the  youngest  of  my  four  sisters.  Kathryn  was  born  June 
5 ,  1891,  in  Kansas  City.  She  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City  and,  after  graduating  from  West- 
port  High  School,  she  attended,  for  the  years  1911  and 
1912,  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  in  Athens,  Georgia,  a 
finishing  school  for  girls.  Kathryn  married  Sam  Houston 
Kelly  on  February  6,  1913,  in  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
At  that  time  our  family  was  spending  the  winter  in  Ros¬ 
well,  New  Mexico.  Kathryn  and  Sam  had  three  chil¬ 
dren — the  first,  Mary  Kathryn  Kelly,  was  born  November 
22,  1915,  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  died  January  20, 
1918,  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Kathryn’s  next 
child  was  Betty  Jean  Kelly,  born  September  19,  1918,  in 
Oklahoma  City.  The  family  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  in  1927,  where  Sam  Kelly  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  citrus  business.  Betty  Jean  attended  public 
and  private  schools  in  Oklahoma  and  California — the  last 
two  years  at  Anna  Head  High,  a  private  school  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  California.  She  later  attended  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley,  and  then  one  year  at  the  University 
of  Arizona.  Betty  Jean  married  Donald  Ray  Mahaffay, 
December  4,  1950,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  was  then  living.  They  lived  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  for 
several  years.  They  have  one  child,  Donald  Ray  Mahaf¬ 
fay,  Jr.,  born  September  19,  1951,  (his  mother’s  birth- 
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day)  in  Hawaii.  Betty  and  her  family  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1958,  and  they  presently  live  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  California,  where  Don  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

Kathryn’s  next  child  was  Sam  Houston  Kelly,  Jr., 
born  August  4,  1927,  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Houston 
was  educated  in  numerous  private  schools — the  Mollie 
Woods  Hare  School  in  Langhorn,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Devereaux  Ranch  School  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
and  presently  is  in  the  Mary  Dixon  School  in  Berkeley. 
He  lives  with  his  mother  in  Piedmont. 

My  sister  Kathryn  and  Sam  Houston  Kelly  were 
divorced  on  November  1,  1941.  Kathryn  later  married 
Henry  Arthur  Hickok  on  November  1,  1942.  Henry 
came  from  Watertown,  New  York,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business  in  Oakland.  Henry 
died  December  23,  1952,  at  their  home  in  Piedmont, 
California.  Sam  Kelly  died  August  7,  1961,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Before  leaving  my  story  on  Kathryn,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  a  childhood  incident  which,  I  think,  is  worthy 
of  mention.  Kathryn  was  about  five  years  old  at  the 
time.  Mother  and  her  brood  of  five  had  just  arrived  for 
a  visit  with  Grandmother  Field  in  Cartersville,  Georgia. 
Father,  as  he  often  did,  had  sent  a  five  pound  box  of 
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Huyler’s  candy  as  a  gift  to  his  mother.  The  presentation 
had  been  made  and  everyone  was  sitting  around  in  a 
circle  in  the  large  living  room.  The  box  had  been  passed 
around  about  three  times  when  it  reached  Kathryn,  and 
Mother  spoke  up  and  said,  "Kathryn  doesn’t  care  for 
any  more  candy”.  This  remark  met  with  great  disap¬ 
proval  from  Kathryn  (who,  incidentally,  lisped  badly) 
and  she  quickly  said,  "Thumone  is  going  to  be  telling  a 
’tory  in  a  minute”.  I  imagine  she  was  given  her  third 
piece  of  candy. 
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Childhood  Portrait 
The  Author 


PART  IV 


EARLY  YEARS 


I  now  come  to  a  sketch  of  my  own  life  and  that  of 
my  immediate  family.  This  story  will  be  a  departure 
from  that  of  strict  genealogy.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
details  and  dates  given  may  be  helpful  and  interesting  to 
my  children.  I  hope  I  will  not  be  too  verbose. 

I  was  born  September  1,  1889,  in  Kansas  City  at 
the  family  home,  1106  Tracy  Avenue,  where  all  of  us 
children  were  born.  I  was  named  Richard  Harrison  Field, 
Jr.,  for  my  father,  who  was  known  all  his  life  as  either 
Richard  or  Dick.  To  distinguish  us,  I  always  have  been 
called  Harrison.  My  signature  has  been  "R.  Harrison 
Field”.  I  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas 
City,  Woodland  and  old  Central  High,  supplemented  by 
private  tutorage  when  spending  winters  with  the  grand¬ 
parents  in  Georgia.  I  later  spent  one  year  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  and  three  years  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  My  fraternity  was  Beta  Theta  Pi. 
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My  education  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  high 
school,  when  I  developed  tuberculosis.  That  was  in  1907 
when  I  was  seventeen  years  old.  The  following  three 
years  I  spent  in  sanitariums  and  ranches  in  the  West. 
For  six  months  or  more  I  was  in  a  Sanitarium  as  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico,  and,  after  that,  several  months  in 
El  Paso,  Texas.  During  this  period  of  "chasing  a  cure”, 
I  spent  the  winter  of  1909  at  a  large  angora  goat  ranch 
in  West  Texas.  This  ranch  was  sixty  miles  up  the  Nueces 
River  Canyon  from  Uvalde,  and  was  owned  by  Mr.  Royal 
Stoner  and  his  mother,  truly  wonderful  people.  To 
reach  there,  I  traveled  about  forty  miles  with  the  Rural 
Delivery  mail-man  to  a  point  where  Royal  met  me.  My 
happy  memories  of  that  winter  with  the  Stoners  is  one 
of  the  high  spots  of  my  life.  By  that  time  I  had  recovered 
enough  from  the  health  scare  so  that  I  could  enter  into 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  ranch.  It  was  my  chore  to  take 
care  of  Comanche,  the  bay  mare  turned  over  to  me. 
Royal  took  me  with  him  every  place  he  went.  One  routine 
thing  was  to  visit  almost  daily  the  several  goat  camps  of 
the  Mexican  herdsmen  —  these  were  roving  camps  — 
theirs  was  a  nomadic  sort  of  life.  A  lot  of  my  time  was 
spent  in  fishing  and  hunting;  the  game  was  plentiful — 
deer,  coyote,  armadilla,  wild  hog  and  quail,  among  others. 
I  remember  an  exciting  experience  one  night  when  a 
panther  hunt  was  organized.  This  creature  had  been 
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roaming  the  area  for  some  time,  ravaging  the  livestock 
of  neighboring  ranches,  with  almost  nightly  raids  on 
the  goat  camps.  Royal  and  I  joined  other  cowboys  one 
evening  after  supper.  With  rifles  and  hound  dogs,  we 
started  out.  It  was  a  moonlight  night.  Some  ten  miles 
from  home  the  dogs  hit  the  trail  of  the  panther.  From 
then  on,  we  were  racing  from  tree  to  tree  as  the  dogs 
cornered  the  animal.  As  we  approached  each  clump  of 
trees,  a  dark  object  would  crash  through  the  limbs  and 
streak  far  ahead  to  another  tree.  Trees  in  that  area  were 
not  plentiful.  This  hunt  continued  until  almost  the 
break  of  dawn,  and,  unfortunately,  we  did  not  get  a  shot 
at  Mr.  Panther.  By  that  time  the  horses  and  dogs  were 
pretty  well  exhausted.  While  we  did  not  accomplish 
our  purpose,  the  cowboys  did  feel  repaid  in  that  we  had 
chased  this  animal  out  of  the  immediate  area.  We  slept 
the  remainder  of  that  night  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
with  our  saddles  for  a  pillow  and  the  blankets  for  our 
covering. 

Continuing  my  experiences  over  the  years  that  I  was 
really  convalescing,  another  story  that  might  be  of  passing 
interest — In  the  early  part  of  a  summer  being  spent  with 
my  grandparents  at  Tranquilla,  in  Marietta,  I  concocted 
a  trip  with  Lyman  Buttolph  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  a 
childhood  friend  of  mine.  Lyman  was  spending  the  sum- 
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mer  with  his  grandparents,  who  lived  in  the  next  home 
south  of  Tranquilla.  This  trip  took  us  to  Brookvale, 
Colorado,  a  mountain  resort  run  by  a  Mrs.  Mason.  She 
employed  us  as  dining  room  waiters,  clothes  washers,  wood 
choppers  and  general  roustabouts.  We  enjoyed  this 
experience  very  much.  When  the  season  closed,  Lyman 
and  I  went  to  Colorado  Springs  for  a  little  sight-seeing. 
It  was  September  when  we  landed  there.  We  had  the 
grueling  experience  of  climbing  Pike  s  Peak  on  foot  we 
followed  the  path  along  the  side  of  the  cog  railroad. 
One  snowy  evening  quite  late,  when  we  returned  to  our 
rooming  house  on  North  Cascade  Avenue,  we  noted  a 
bundle  on  the  front  porch — when  I  moved  it  aside  with 
my  foot,  it  wiggled.  We  thereupon  aroused  the  land¬ 
lady.  The  bundle  disclosed  a  tiny  Mexican  baby.  We 
called  the  police,  who  picked  up  the  baby  the  next 
morning. 

By  the  fall  of  1910  I  felt  sufficiently  recovered 
to  enter  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  where  I  took 
special  work.  In  January  of  1911  I  was  initiated  into 
Beta  Theta  Pi,  along  with  Tom  Knight  of  Dallas  and 
Alvin  Owsley  of  Denison,  Texas,  who,  in  1922,  became 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  I  was  named  Freshman  Manager  for 
Mike  Hogg  in  his  successful  race  for  Student  President. 
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Mike  came  of  a  prominent  Texas  family,  his  father  having 
been  the  Civil  War  Governor  of  Texas.  There  were  two 
older  sisters  in  that  family,  one  named  Ima  and  the  other 
named  Ura — what  names!  Mike  was  also  a  Beta.  Toward 
the  end  of  that  year,  I  developed  malaria  fever,  with  a 
return  of  my  lung  condition.  That  ended  my  education 
for  the  time  being. 

The  next  winter  the  family  took  a  furnished  house 
in  the  small  town  of  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Pecos  Valley.  This  was  done  to  give  me  again 
the  benefit  of  a  dry  and  mild  climate.  Mother,  Cornelia, 
Kathryn  and  I  were  there  all  of  the  time  and  Father  made 
occasional  visits  to  us.  There  was  good  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  around  Carlsbad  and  a  lot  of  interesting  people.  The 
next  summer  was  spent  in  Colorado,  followed  by  a  return 
of  the  family  the  next  fall  to  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
Roswell  was  a  considerably  larger  place  than  Carlsbad. 
The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  is  located  there.  The 
country  about  was  noted  for  its  fine  irrigated  apple 
orchards.  Again,  I  spent  considerable  time  hunting  and 
fishing.  I  had  one  experience  that  winter  that  might 
be  worthy  of  mention — Along  with  three  other  young 
college  men,  who  were  also  there  for  their  health,  we 
rented  a  large  covered  spring  wagon,  propelled  by  two 
black  mules,  and  loaded  with  food  in  boxes  hung  under 
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the  wagon.  We  set  out  for  a  resort  called  Cloud  Croft, 
New  Mexico,  some  150  miles  up  into  the  WTiite  Mount¬ 
ains.  We  cooked  our  meals  in  route  and  slept  on  the 
open  ground.  I  remember  well  that  on  this  trip  at  about 
five  o’clock  one  evening  we  were  looking  for  a  place  to 
camp,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  an  area  infested  with 
rattlesnakes.  They  were  so  thick  that  you  could  hear 
them  rattling  in  the  grass  beside  the  road.  Needless  to 
say,  we  did  not  camp  there  but  pushed  on  to  a  late  twi¬ 
light  location.  We  reached  our  desination  in  about  five 
days  and  camped  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  a  fashionable  resort  hotel.  Our 
evenings  were  spent  in  entertainment  at  the  hotel  it  was 
loaded  with  attractive  girls — there  was  dancing  every 
night.  We  often  had  a  group  of  visitors— mostly  girls— 
at  our  camp  for  breakfast.  Altogether,  we  took  about 
three  weeks  on  this  trip  and  it  was  fun  in  every  respect. 

By  the  fall  of  1913  I  felt  equal  to  continue  my 
education,  and  entered  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder  where  I  finished  with  the  Law  Class  of  1916. 
My  first  law  practice  was  with  Mr.  Dudley  W.  Strick¬ 
land  in  Denver.  Mr.  Strickland  was  a  brilliant  corpora¬ 
tion  lawyer  and  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  knew. 
When  he  employed  me,  he  made  a  remark  that  I  have 
never  forgotten — **Mr.  Field,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
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you  are  working  with  me,  and  not  for  me”.  I  continued 
my  very  happy  association  with  Mr.  Strickland  for  the 
next  two  years.  However,  in  those  days  I  was  a  bit 
mentally  disturbed — America  had  entered  World  War  I, 
and,  because  of  my  health  history,  I  was  unable  to  take 
part  in  it.  My  friends  were  all  leaving  for  war  and  I 
was  left  at  home.  In  1918  I  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
the  position  of  Trust  Officer  with  the  American  National 
Bank  in  Denver.  At  the  conclusion  of  two  years  with 
this  bank,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  return  to  the  general 
law  practice. 
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PART  V 

THE  HARRISON  FIELD  FAMILY 


In  the  late  spring  of  1920  I  met  my  wife,  then 
Madeline  Barse  Haff,  of  Kansas  City,  who  was  visiting 
her  cousin,  Alice  McWhinney,  also  from  Kansas  City 
but  then  teaching  at  Wolcott  School  for  Girls  in  Denver. 
By  mid-summer  we  were  engaged  and,  shortly  after  that, 
Madeline  joined  her  family,  who  were  summering  at 
Osterville,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.  I  followed  her 
there.  Her  father,  Mr.  Delbert  James  Haff,  persuaded 
me  to  return  to  Kansas  City  and  to  enter  his  law  firm 
of  Haff,  Meservey,  German  and  Michaels.  This  I  did 
later  that  fall,  preceding  our  marriage  in  the  spring  of 
1921.  After  about  five  years  in  the  general  practice, 
I  joined  Mr.  Ralph  L.  Smith  of  Kansas  City,  as  General 
Counsel  for  his  several  lumber  companies.  Ralph  was 
a  highly  successful  operator,  with  large  mill  and  timber 
holdings  in  California  and  in  Oregon.  My  happy  associ- 
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ation  with  him  continued  for  about  twenty-five  years 
until  we  closed  the  Kansas  City  office  of  his  companies 
in  1950.  At  that  time  I  retired  from  the  active  practice 
of  law. 

Madeline  was  born  on  January  7,  1894,  at  2700 
Forest  Avenue  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Her  education 
from  kindergarten  through  graduation  was  at  Miss  Bar- 
stow’s  School,  then  located  at  1 5  Westport  Avenue.  After¬ 
wards  she  attended  Vassar  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  where  she  graduated  with  the  class  of  1915.  Upon 
returning  home,  she  became  interested  in  the  work  of  The 
Junior  League  of  Kansas  City,  of  which  she  was  one  of 
the  early  members.  She  also  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  then  young  Camp  Fire  Girls  organization, 
and  she  was  a  member  of  their  original  Board,  the  first 
such  Board  in  the  country.  Madeline  took  over  the  active 
management  of  The  Camp  Fire  summer  camps,  located 
then  on  the  Robinson  farm  in  Grandview,  Missouri. 

A  year  after  graduation  from  Vassar,  Madeline  spent 
several  months  in  the  Florence  Fleming  Noyes  School  of 
Rhythmic  Expression,  (dancing),  attending  a  summer 
school  session  in  Connecticut,  and  going  on  afterward  for 
the  fall  months  to  the  schooPs  headquarters,  the  former 
Robert  Ingersoll  lecture -studio,  on  Madison  Avenue  in 
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New  York  City.  But  probably  Madeline’s  paramount 
interest  was  in  amateur  theatricals,  in  acting  and  in 
putting  on  plays.  She  was  a  very  active  member  and 
officer  of  the  famous  old  Comedy  Club  of  Kansas  City, 
a  social  dramatic  club.  Madeline  always  enjoyed  supply¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  publicity  for  the  many  groups  in  which 
she  was  interested. 

(Madeline’s  older  brother,  Carroll  Barse  Haff,  was 
born  February  19,  1892,  in  Kansas  City.  He  married 
Gertrude  Patterson  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  April 
26,  1916,  and  died  April  10,  1947,  at  his  home  in  Pelham 
Manor,  New  York.  They  had  four  children.  Her  younger 
sister,  Gertrude  Barse  Haff,  was  born  May  8,  1895,  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  she  married  Liddon  Blood-Smyth 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  on  December  28,  1922,  and  moved 
to  Denver,  where  she  now  lives.  Liddon  died  November 
24,  1939,  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  while  on  a  trip.  They 
had  two  children.  See  Haff-Barse  Genealogy.) 

Madeline  and  I  were  married  March  30,  1921,  by 
the  Reverend  Benjamin  Washburn  in  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Kansas  City.  The  wedding  was  followed  by  a 
beautiful  reception  at  the  home,  416  East  36th  Street. 
Mr.  Washburn  later  became  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 
Our  bridal  party  was  made  up  of  Gertrude  Barse  Haff, 
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Madeline  Barse  Haff 
Mrs.  Richard  Harrison  Field,  Jr 


Madeline’s  sister,  as  maid-of -honor,  with  Stella  Houston 
Cecil,  (Madeline’s  cousin)  and  Ann  Peppard  as  brides¬ 
maids.  Mr.  Bryant  Smith  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  was 
best  man;  Clifford  Cole  of  Denver,  Morton  Jones  and 
Byron  Cecil  of  Kansas  City,  and  Carroll  Haff,  Madeline’s 
brother  —  then  of  Philadelphia  —  were  the  ushers. 
Patricia  Haff  and  Lila  Burr  Chapman  were  flower  girls. 
Our  wedding  trip  was  to  the  El  Tovar  Hotel  at  Grand 
Canyon,  Arizona.  Fred  Harvey,  of  Kansas  City,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  Harvey  System  and  a  good 
friend  of  ours,  was  at  the  hotel  at  the  time.  He  saw  that 
we  had  extra  courtesies,  and,  altogether,  made  our  visit 
there  more  pleasant.  Upon  returning  from  our  wedding 
trip,  we  stayed  for  some  time  at  the  Del  Monte  Apart¬ 
ments  at  Armour  Boulevard  and  Wyandotte.  Later  we 
moved  to  the  Rochambeau  Hotel,  a  popular  family  hotel 
then  at  37th  and  Broadway.  In  those  days  Madeline’s 
mother  and  father  were  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
Mexico  City,  where  Mr.  Haff  had  an  extensive  Mexican 
law  practice.  He  was  an  outstanding  lawyer.  In  their 
absence,  we  stayed  in  the  family  home.  This  home  later 
was  inherited  by  Madeline  from  her  mother.  We  have 
two  children,  Delbert  Haff  Field  and  Phyllis  Haff  Field. 

Delbert  (called  Delbie)  was  born  on  May  21,  1922, 
at  the  old  Christian  Church  Hospital  in  Kansas  City. 
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Dr.  George  Clark  Mosher  and  Dr.  Edwin  Henry  Schorer 
were  the  doctors,  respectively,  at  the  birth  and  in  after 
care,  of  both  Delbert  and  our  daughter  Phyllis.  Delbert 
started  his  schooling  in  1926,  at  the  age  of  four,  in  kinder¬ 
garten  at  Barstow  School,  the  next  year  entering  Pem¬ 
broke  Country  Day  School,  then  known  as  Country  Day 
School,  where  he  stayed  until  he  graduated  in  June,  1939. 
The  next  fall  he  entered  the  Senior  class  at  Lawrenceville 
School  in  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  where  he  again 
graduated  in  1940. 

Beginning  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  Delbert 
spent  the  next  seven  summers  at  the  Earl  Thompson 
Ranch  Camp  for  Boys,  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Laramie, 
in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  (called  Tommy  and  Aunt  Bobbie)  were 
a  delightful  couple  who  loved  children  but  had  none  of 
their  own.  They  had  met  overseas  during  World  War  I, 
she  as  head  of  the  Red  Cross  group  at  one  of  the  principal 
ports  of  embarcation,  and  Tommy  as  an  officer  in  the 
Infantry.  They  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
Delbert  and  the  other  boys  who  were  privileged  to  be 
with  them.  The  boys  would  help  Tommy  with  the  ranch 
chores.  There  were  about  eight  or  ten  boys  at  the  Ranch 
each  summer.  As  indicative  of  her  outstanding  person- 
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ality  and  accomplishments,  Aunt  Bobbie,  in  1950,  was 
the  subject  of  a  Ralph  Edwards  Television  Show,  "This 
Is  Your  Life”. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  Delbert  entered  Dartmouth 
College  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  During  his  junior 
and  senior  years  there,  he  was  in  the  V-12  Navy  program 
installed  by  the  government — in  preparation  for  World 
War  II.  By  that  time  Delbert  had  decided  upon  Engi¬ 
neering  and  had  transferred  to  Thayer  School,  the  Engi¬ 
neering  School  of  Dartmouth.  This  school  required  five 
years  for  graduation.  In  the  early  spring  of  1 944  Delbert 
was  taken  out  of  college  and  sent  to  Camp  Perry,  near 
Williamsburg,  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  Midshipman 
Training  School  established  by  the  U.S.  Navy  to  train 
engineers  for  combat  duty.  Delbert  graduated  from 
Camp  Perry  on  May  6,  1944,  with  the  commission  of 
Ensign  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  His  mother  and  I,  joined  by  Phyllis,  who  was 
then  at  Vassar  College,  and  also  by  our  old  and  dear  friends 
Jim  and  Mildred  Trimble,  then  living  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  attended  his  graduation.  It  was  an  impressive 
occasion. 

After  his  graduation,  the  three  of  us  (Madeline, 
Delbert  and  I)  attended  the  Daisy  Chain  celebration  at 
Vassar  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Phyllis  was 
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a  member  of  this  1944  group.  After  this,  Delbert  went 
to  Camp  Endicott  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  spent  three  months  in  Officer  Training  School.  Delbert 
sailed  Thursday,  October  26,  1944,  from  San  Francisco  on 
a  troop  ship  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  was  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor 
for  three  months.  He  was  then  shipped  to  Samar  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  he  stayed  for  six  months.  He 
was  at  Samar  on  August  15,  1945,  when  World  War  II 
ended.  He  was  then  shipped  to  Japan  where  he  was 
stationed  at  Yokosuka  for  seven  months.  His  Battalion 
was  in  charge  of  this  large  naval  base  that  guards  the 
entrance  to  Tokyo  Bay.  By  that  time  Delbert  had  been 
promoted  to  Lieutenant,  J.G. 

After  his  stretch  in  the  Navy,  Delbert  returned 
home  and  in  the  fall  of  1946  re-entered  Thayer  School  of 
Engineering  at  Dartmouth.  The  following  June,  1947,  he 
graduated  with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  a  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  It  was  at  the 
Green  Key  week-end  celebration  at  Dartmouth,  in  the 
spring  of  his  graduate  year,  that  Delbert  met  Carol  Wollen 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  whom  he  later  married.  Carol 
had  gone  to  Green  Key  with  our  daughter  Phyllis. 
Madeline  and  I  met  Carol  in  the  spring  of  1945  when  we 
attended  the  graduation  ceremonies  of  Phyllis  at  Vassar. 
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Carol  was  born  on  March  7,  1926,  at  Paterson,  New 
Jersey.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  .William 
Charles  Wollen,  then  of  Paterson,  now  residing  at  Saddle 
River,  New  Jersey.  Carol  was  educated  in  private 
schools  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Florida,  concluding  her  pre¬ 
college  work  at  the  Emma  Willard  School  in  Troy, 
New  York.  Carol  graduated  from  Vassar  in  1946.  Carol 
is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League  of  Kansas  City. 

After  graduation  Delbert  returned  to  Kansas  City 
and  for  several  years  was  in  charge  of  the  Fabricating 
Department  of  Marsh  Steel  Corporation.  He  later  went 
into  the  Livestock  commission  business  with  Fredric  and 
Willard  Olander  here  in  Kansas  City  where  he  is  now. 
His  fraternity  at  Dartmouth  was  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 
Delbert  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
Missouri  State  Society  Number  361,  and  the  General 
National  Society,  Number  12931.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Missouri  State  Society 
Number  1880.  Delbert  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Delbert  and  Carol  were  married  January  3,  1948, 
at  the  Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  Their  wedding  was  followed  by  a  large  and 
beautiful  home  reception  given  by  her  mother  and  father, 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Charles  Wollen.  A  record  snow 
blanketed  the  area.  Their  wedding  party  consisted  of 
Sonia  Dorsey  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  as  matron  of 
honor,  June  Wollen  (Carol’s  older  sister)  as  maid  of 
honor,  with  our  daughter,  Phyllis,  Billie  Wollen  (Carol’s 
younger  sister) ,  Ellen  Bristol  of  Pelham  Manor,  New 
York,  and  Claire  Salmond  of  Upper  Mt.  Clair,  New 
Jersey,  as  bridesmaids;  Ralph  Phillips  Pringle  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  Delbert’s  close  friend  through  LawrencevilJe 
and  Dartmouth  days,  was  the  best  man.  The  ushers  were 
James  M.  Kemper,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Locke  Sawyer  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  with  William  B.  Saunders,  John  Novaschone, 
both  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  Carroll  Barse 
Haff,  Jr.,  (Delbert’s  cousin)  of  Pelham  Manor,  New 
York. 

Delbert  and  Carol  make  their  home  here  in  Kansas 
City.  They  have  four  children:  Delbert  Haff  Field,  Jr., 
born  October  30,  1952;  Susan  Peironnet  Field,  born  July 
24,  195  5;  Barbara  Woolen  Field,  born  October  2,  1957; 
and  Margaret  Atwood  Field,  born  February  21,  1960, 
all  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Kansas  City,  with  Dr.  J. 
Milton  Singleton  officiating. 

Our  daughter  Phyllis  (called  Physsie)  was  born  on 
August  21,  1924,  at  Christian  Church  Hospital,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  Dr.  George  Clark  Mosher  officiating.  She 
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entered  The  Barstow  School,  nursery-kindergarten,  in 
the  fall  of  1928.  Phyllis  was  on  the  honor  role  at  Barstow 
School  every  year,  and  at  graduation  was  named  an  Ada 
Brann  Scholar.  She  graduated  from  Barstow  in  June, 
1942. 


It  was  our  practice,  when  our  children  were  young, 
to  take  them  on  Spring  Vacation  motor  trips  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  nature.  Some  of  these  trips  took  us  through 
New  England  where  we  visited  such  spots  as  Boston, 
Concord,  Ticonderoga,  also  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City.  Other  trips  took  us  on  down  the  east  coast  through 
Gettysburg  and  Annapolis  to  Washington  and  Mount 
Vernon,  also  to  Williamsburg,  Yorktown  and  Jamestown; 
we  covered  most  of  the  historical  spots  and  battlefields 
of  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  We  also  went  to 
Natchez,  New  Orleans  and  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
where  we  visited  the  beautiful  and  interesting  Magnolia 
Gardens;  also  to  historical  Sea  Island,  Georgia,  and  to  the 
beaches  of  Florida.  Another  trip  took  us  to  the  South¬ 
west  and  the  Indian  country  around  Santa  Fe.  By  means 
of  these  trips  and  by  summer  travel -camping  trips  con¬ 
ducted  by  Ernest  Altick  of  Pembroke  Country  Day 
School,  both  Phyllis  and  Delbert  visited  most  of  the  states 
of  this  country  before  their  college  years. 
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Phyllis  entered  Vassar  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  in  the  fall  of  1942,  in  the  Class  of  1946.  Because 
of  World  War  II,  then  in  progress,  a  program  of  "Accel¬ 
eration”  was  inaugurated  at  Vassar  at  the  end  of  her 
Freshman  year,  and  her  class  then  was  designated  the 
Class  of  1945.  By  compressing  three  years  of  college 
work  into  two  years,  and  by  taking  summer  courses  at 
Junior  College  and  the  Kansas  City  University  here  in 
1943  and  1944,  Phyllis  graduated  from  Vassar  in  July, 
1945.  She  majored  in  Drama  at  Vassar. 

In  the  summer  of  1945  Phyllis  attended  Priscilla 
Beach  Theater  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  she 
engaged  in  Summer  Stock.  In  the  fall  of  1945  she  entered 
The  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman  School  of  Drama  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  for  one  year  of  graduate  work  in 
directing.  For  three  years  thereafter  she  directed  The 
Pretenders,  the  Dramatic  Club  of  Barstow  School  in 
Kansas  City.  Phyllis  spent  the  summer  of  1948  traveling 
in  Europe  with  a  group  of  Kansas  City  girls.  Phyllis  is 
a  member  of  the  Junior  League  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
For  two  or  three  years  she  was  Director,  and  then  Chair¬ 
man,  of  the  Junior  League  Children’s  Theater  of  Kansas 
City. 

On  July  8,  1950,  Phyllis  married  Earl  Beachy 
Musser,  Jr.  (called  Beach) ,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
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Beachy  Musser  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Beach  was  born 
October  30,  1922.  He  attended  Bryant  School  in  Kansas 
City  and  later  Southwest  High  School.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1943,  with  a  degree  in 
Business  Administration.  His  fraternity  was  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon.  Beach  served  with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  Beach  was  a  highly  successful 
insurance  man  with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
in  Kansas  City — a  Chartered  Life  Underwriter  and  a 
member  of  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table. 

Phyllis  and  Beach  were  married  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Kansas  City  by  Dr.  Richard  M.  Trelease,  the 
wedding  being  followed  by  a  large  reception  at  the  Kansas 
City  Country  Club.  Their  wedding  party  consisted  of 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wanner  (Grace  Blood-Smyth)  and  Mrs. 
Delbert  Haff  Field  (Carol  Woolen)  as  matrons  of  honor, 
with  Ellen  Blass  (Mrs.  S.  Harvey  Laner) ,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Busier  (Betty  Faye  Harkless),  Alma  Hall  (Mrs.  Ralph  S. 
Michael,  Jr.),  Joan  Purdy  (Mrs.  Buford  J.  Roney)  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Seidlitz  (Catherine  Sharp)  as  bridesmaids. 
Earl  B.  Musser  served  as  best  man  for  his  son,  Beach;  Del¬ 
bert  H.  Field,  Nelson  Hobart,  Nation  Meyer,  Robert  K. 
Miller,  Henry  H.  Salisbury,  James  Schutte  and  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Owens  served  as  ushers. 
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While  on  their  wedding  trip  in  Nassau,  the  Bahamas, 
Beach  was  recalled  into  active  Marine  Corps  duty,  in 
preparation  for  Korea.  For  this  assignment  he  trained 
at  Quantico,  Virginia,  also  at  Camp  La  Jeunne  in  North 
Carolina,  and  finally  at  Camp  Pendleton  in  California. 
Beach  sailed  from  San  Diego,  California,  for  Korea  in 
April,  1951.  He  was  severely  wounded  by  shrapnel  on 
the  mountains  in  that  country.  He  was  hospitalized  in 
Japan,  San  Francisco  and  the  Great  Lakes  Station  near 
Chicago,  for  several  months.  Beach  received  the  Silver 
Star  for  action  during  Korean  duty.  Following  his 
recovery,  he  returned  to  duty  at  Paris  Island,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  from  where  he  was  released  in  January  of  1952. 
Upon  release,  Beach  returned  to  his  insurance  business 
here  in  Kansas  City.  Beach  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  early  in  the  morning  of  May  27,  1954,  while 
on  a  business  trip  into  Kansas.  Beach  was  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Missouri  State  Society  Number 
1781.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
For  two  years  after  Beach’s  death,  Phyllis  engaged  in 
the  insurance  business. 

On  April  13,  1956,  Phyllis  married  Henry  Houston 
Salisbury  of  Martin  City,  Missouri.  Henry,  called 
"Hank”,  was  born  on  April  1,  1925,  at  Minden,  Louisiana, 
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where  he  grew  up,  and  later  moved  to  Missouri  with  his 
parents.  Henry  and  Beach  were  very  close  friends,  both 
of  them  in  the  Marines.  Henry,  as  stated  above,  was  in 
Beach’s  wedding  party.  Henry  attended  the  University 
of  Missouri  for  one  year,  and  graduated  from  Purdue 
University  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  in  1947  (Class  of  1944 
originally) ,  with  a  degree  in  Civil  Engineering.  Henry’s 
fraternity  was  Sigma  Chi.  Phyllis  and  Henry  were 
married  in  a  Chancel  wedding  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Kansas  City,  with  Dr.  Richard  M.  Trelease 
officiating.  Carol  Field,  Delbert’s  wife,  was  the  only 
attendant.  The  wedding  was  followed  by  a  reception  at 
our  home  for  intimate  friends,  after  which  they  left  by 
train  and  air  for  Jamaica.  Henry  is  a  Junior  Executive 
in  the  Transportation  Department  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Railroad.  Henry  did  service  with  the  Marines 
in  the  Pacific  and  World  War  II  as  2nd  Lieutenant, 
Infantry  Platoon  Commander  and  Intelligence  Officer 
with  the  First  Marine  Air  Wing.  Later  in  Korea  he 
served  as  1st  Lieutenant,  Intelligence  officer,  with  the 
First  Marine  Air  Wing.  He  is  now  a  Captain  in  the 
Reserves.  Henry  received  his  Law  Degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  City  in  1959.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  a  32nd  Degree  Mason  and  a  member  of 
the  Ararat  Shrine.  Henry  is  also  a  member  of  the  Sons 
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of  the  Revolution,  Missouri  Number  1909,  and  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  Missouri  Number  379  and  National 

Number  13207. 

The  children  of  Phyllis  and  Henry  are  Anne  Field 
Salisbury  (called  "Annie”) ,  born  Tuesday,  April  23,  1957, 
at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Kansas  City,  with  Dr.  J.  Milton 
Singleton  officiating,  and  Ellen  Field  Salisbury,  born 
Saturday,  December  5,  1959,  also  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
with  Dr.  Singleton  officiating.  Phyllis  and  Henry  make 
their  home  here  in  Kansas  City. 
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Richard  Harrison  Field 

1854  -  1927 


PART  VI 


REMINISCENCES 


Before  closing  my  story,  I  want  to  do  a  bit  of  child¬ 
hood  reminiscing — it  may  serve  no  real  purpose,  then 
again  it  may  reflect  in  a  small  way  the  atmosphere  in 
which  I  was  reared. 

My  mother  and  father  were  of  the  old  school — born 
of  southern  aristocracy  during,  or  shortly  before,  the  Civil 
War.  My  father  was  only  six  at  the  start  of  that  war; 
still,  as  he  grew  older,  considerable  responsibility  fell  on 
him  as  the  oldest  son,  after  his  father  left  for  the  war. 
When  the  family  refugeed  to  Bethany  (now  Wadley)  in 
south  Georgia,  as  Sherman  and  his  army  approached,  it 
was  Father  who  drove  the  lead  wagon  of  family,  slaves 
and  a  few  possessions.  Those  were  terrifying  days. 

After  my  parents  were  established  in  Kansas  City, 
the  children  came  fast — four  girls  and  one  boy.  Father 
was  considered  a  bright  and  studious  lawyer.  Fie  was  an 
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outstanding  authority  on  Missouri  Tax  Law.  He  could 
have  gone  far  in  politics  but  he  was  too  independent  and 
outspoken  and  would  not  treat  with  the  old  Pendergast 
Machine  then  in  power.  He  was  honest  to  a  fault. 
Father  was  a  great  believer  in  Kansas  City  real  estate  and 
at  one  time  owned  a  tract  of  about  20  acres  in  the  West- 
port  area.  As  the  city  moved  south  and  took  in  this 
land,  the  taxes  became  prohibitive.  Father  sold  off  this 
land,  piece  by  piece,  until  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1927,  he  and  Mother  owned  jointly  only  the  25  5  feet  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  39th  and  Main,  which  valuable 
property  still  belongs  to  our  family.  Father  believed  in 
corners,  and,  at  his  death,  the  only  real  estate  he  owned 
was  the  39th  and  Main  corner  mentioned  and  the  south¬ 
east  19th  and  Main  corner,  which  he  had  improved  in 
his  lifetime  with  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  build¬ 
ing.  These  two  corners  are  now  held  in  trust  for  the 
family.  At  the  time  of  Father’s  death,  he  owned  a  one- 
half  interest  in  the  old  family  plantation  in  Bartow  Coun¬ 
ty,  Georgia,  on  which  there  had  been  discovered  a  low 
grade  ore  called  Barytes.  The  revenue  from  this  discovery 
made  Father  reasonably  comfortable  in  his  later  years. 
This  barytes  property  was  sold  in  1952. 

Father,  as  the  proverbial  professional  man,  was 
amusingly  impractical  around  the  home.  Upon  one  oc- 
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casion,  I  remember  that  he  sawed  off  a  tree  limb  against 
which  he  had  placed  his  ladder,  crashing  to  the  ground 
and  thereby  breaking  his  thumb.  At  another  time,  when 
he  had  come  home  to  help  Mother  in  the  job  of  moving, 
by  superintending  the  hired  man  in  packing  boxes  of 
books,  Father  was  discovered  reading  choice  bits  of  poetry 
to  the  drowsy  workman  reclining  at  his  feet. 

Beginning  when  the  children  were  quite  small, 
Mother  had  the  practice  of  returning  to  Georgia  every 
summer  when  school  was  out.  These  trips  were  made 
in  order  to  give  Mother  a  rest  from  the  care  of  the 
children.  I  well  remember  those  trips,  partly  because 
Father  would  always  go  part  way  with  us,  generally 
to  St.  Louis,  and  then  meet  us  there  in  the  fall  on  our 
way  home.  It  was  a  joyful  sight  for  us  children  to  see 
him  out  the  train  window  on  the  platform  waiting  for 
us.  These  summers  were  largely  spent  with  Grandmother 
and  Grandfather  Camp  at  Tranquilla  in  Marietta  and 
oh,  what  fun  we  had !  This  stately  colonial  mansion  stood 
in  a  grove  of  large  oak  and  chestnut  trees — the  front  yard 
extended  one  quarter  of  a  mile  along  Kennesaw  Avenue, 
with  a  double-entrance  curved  driveway  up  to  the  house. 
It  was  located  about  one  mile  out  of  Marietta  and  was 
one  of  the  show  places  of  that  area.  The  home  was  staffed 
by  a  number  of  colored  servants.  Grandmother  always 
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had  her  special  maid.  When  Mother  arrived,  there  would 
be  a  nurse -maid  assigned  to  her.  Mother  was  always 
"Miss  Annie”  to  everyone.  In  the  earlier  days  the  kitchen 
was  separated  from  the  main  house  with  a  runway 
between.  I  remember  only  a  few  of  the  family  servants 
by  name.  I  do  remember  Hansel,  Howell,  Lilly  and 
Uncle  Noah.  This  latter  was  a  darkey  from  slave  days 
although  I  do  not  believe  he  belonged  to  the  Camps. 
Uncle  Noah  was  a  helper  around  the  yard.  He  cut  and 
hauled  in  all  of  the  winter  fireplace  wood.  He  was  a 
jovial,  white  haired  character  of  the  Uncle  Remus  type. 
He  would  let  us  ride  with  him  on  the  wagon.  Grand¬ 
father  bought  Uncle  Noah  a  small  cabin  home  on  Rose 
Lane  and  took  care  of  him  until  he  died. 

Aunt  Sallie  and  Aunt  Hattie  were  always  at  home 
during  the  summer — they  traveled  a  lot  during  the  winter. 
Aunt  Sallie  was  really  the  housekeeper  after  Grandmother 
grew  old.  However,  to  her  last  days,  I  remember  that 
Grandmother  insisted  upon  washing  the  flat  silver  at  a 
small  marble-topped  table  by  the  window  in  the  dining 
room.  Grandmother  would  wash  and  her  maid  would 
wipe.  Grandfather  Camp  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  jovial  and  good  entertainer.  He 
had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  In  the  early  days  there  were 
no  screens  in  the  house  at  Tranquilla,  and,  in  the  dining 
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room  at  meal  time,  a  small  darkey  would  stand  behind 
Grandfather’s  chair  and  another  behind  Grandmother’s 
chair  and  busily  wave  large  fans  across  the  table  to  keep 
it  free  of  flies.  Our  summers  there  were  one  happy  day 
after  another. 

Toward  the  end  of  each  summer  we  would  spend 
a  week  or  two  with  Grandmother  Field  in  Cartersville. 
These  days  were  also  happy  memories.  I  well  remember 
an  incident  at  Cartersville  that  almost  proved  serious — 
I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  old  and  I  was  playing 
soldier  with  a  long  pole  and  marching  down  the  grape 
arbor  that  extended  through  Grandmother’s  garden.  I 
had  not  been  told  of  the  presence  of  a  yellow  jacket  nest 
under  one  of  the  supporting  posts.  Well,  I  hit  the  cross 
bar  of  this  post,  whereupon  I  was  completely  and 
promptly  covered  by  a  swarm  of  yellow  jackets.  I  don’t 
remember  the  details,  but  they  tell  me  that  I  was  a  very 
sick  boy  for  many  days  as  a  result  of  this  experience, 
which,  in  fact,  almost  proved  fatal. 

I  will  not  go  into  more  detail  about  Grandmother 
Field  and  Cartersville  because  I  have  covered  that  period 
fully  in  my  story  about  Father’s  side  of  the  family.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  mention  the  faithful  colored  cook,  Viney, 
at  Grandmother  Field’s,  who  was  always  so  patient  and 
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kind  to  us  children.  I  shall  never  forget  her  wholesome 
laugh. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Tranquilla,  I  believe 
I  should  elaborate  a  little  more  on  the  summers  there. 
Aunt  Sallie  and  Aunt  Hattie  played  with  us  all  the  time 
— particularly  Aunt  Sallie.  They  did  everything  possible 
to  keep  us  happy  and  entertained  —  picnics  to  nearby 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  the  scene  of  many  fierce  battles 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  hayrides  all  over  the  area  were 
almost  daily  occasions.  There  was  a  definite  southern 
atmosphere  about  the  home.  Friends  and  neighbors  were 
constantly  dropping  in  and  Grandfather  was  most 
unhappy  if  anyone  left  before  having  tea  or  a  meal  with  us. 

Grandfather  Camp  enjoyed  providing  extra  treats 
for  the  family,  especially  for  us  children,  when  we  were 
summering  at  Tranquilla.  Among  my  earliest  memories 
was  seeing  Grandfather,  with  gold-headed  cane  in  hand, 
talking  at  the  front  door  with  farmers  who  stopped  by 
in  wobbly  old  wagons,  drawn  by  two,  or  sometimes  four 
oxen.  They  would  bring  in  from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  large  baskets  of  fresh  figs,  crates  of  spring  chickens 
and  other  farm  produce.  Grandfather  always  bought 
plentifully  of  these  items.  Another  habit  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  was  that  during  the  summer  Grandfather  always 
kept  a  barrel  of  apples  in  a  large  closet  off  the  living 
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room,  to  which  the  grandchildren  had  free  access.  I 
remember,  also,  how  Aunt  Sallie  kept  bunches  of  bananas 
hanging  in  the  old  smoke  house,  and  what  joy  it  was  for 
us  children  to  cluster  about  as  she  unlocked  the  smoke¬ 
house  door  with  the  large,  old,  hand-hammered  iron  key 
and  distributed  the  bananas  all  around. 

In  addition  to  summers  at  Tranquilla,  I  spent  some 
wintertime  there  as  a  small  child.  In  those  early  days 
there  was  no  central  heat  in  the  house,  but  there  were 
large  wood-burning  fireplaces  in  every  room,  including 
the  bedrooms — and  what  a  cheery  sight  it  was  to  go  to 
bed  each  night  by  the  cozy  light  of  the  burning  fire, 
and  to  be  awakened  each  morning  by  the  soft  step  of 
the  small  colored  girl,  as  she  busily  went  from  room  to 
room  rekindling  these  fires. 

Before  leaving  Tranquilla,  it  might  be  interesting  for 
me  to  tell  you  that,  in  preparation  for  the  moving  picture 
version  of  "Gone  With  The  Wind”,  Margaret  Mitchell, 
the  author,  along  with  the  producer  of  the  film  and  a 
staff  artist,  came  to  Marietta  where  they  visited  for  a 
day  with  Aunt  Sallie  and  Aunt  Hattie  in  Tranquilla.  They 
wished  to  get  the  atmosphere  of  a  fine  ante-bellum 
Georgia  home,  occupied  by  the  same  family  since  the 
days  of  the  Civil  War.  They  made  drawings  of  the 
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paneled  woodwork,  doorways,  and  of  the  decorated 
cornice  and  ceilings  in  the  downstairs  rooms.  These 
sketches  were  to  be  used  especially  in  the  scenic  repro¬ 
duction  of  Twelve  Oaks,  Ashley  Wilkes*  home  in  "Gone 
With  The  Wind*’.  This  incident  will  give  you  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  authenticity  of  this  beautiful  old  home. 

There  was  a  strong  religious  atmosphere  in  the 
family.  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Camp  were  life¬ 
long  Presbyterians,  and  everyone  had  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday.  This  was  not  a  chore  but  was  rather  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  by  all  of  us.  The  little  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Marietta  where  Mother  and  Father  were  married  is  still 
a  strong  influence  in  the  community. 

In  closing  this  family  story,  I  want  to  pay  loving 
tribute  to  my  mother  and  father.  Father  was  an  "individ¬ 
ualist**.  He  was  often  called  "a  lawyer’s  lawyer”.  Father 
was  a  dedicated  lawyer  and  a  dedicated  family  man.  He 
was  a  great  student  of  the  classics — he  could  quote  Shake¬ 
speare  with  ease,  as  well  as  many,  many  poems.  Father 
played  the  piano  slightly  and  sang  to  his  own  accompani¬ 
ments.  He  would  sing  many  southern  lullabies  and  ballads, 
but  probably  his  favorite  song  was  "Listen  To  The  Mock¬ 
ing  Bird” — well  do  I  remember  that  song.  No  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  either  Mother  or  Father  when  it  con- 
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cerned  the  health  or  well  being  of  us  children,  although 
Mother,  herself,  was  never  very  strong,  physically.  She 
was  a  devoted  mother  and  wife,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
balance  wheel  in  our  family.  Never  have  I  known  two 
more  unselfish  people.  I  shall  always  hold  them  in  deep 
love  and  respect. 


Faithfully  submitted, 

t lu  ~ 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 
September  1,  1961 
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MRS.  R.  HARRISON  FIELD 
1260  West  64th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


